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OLITICKS and party views, 
which, at this day, occupy and en- 
grofs the minds of fo many, have no place 
or fhare in this unambitious publication ; 
of courfe prejudices and refentments, on 


that ground, cannot be provoked. 


A great part of this eflay being obvioufly 
either compilation, and quotation, or narra- 
tive; it muft neceffarily be apparent, that 


literary fame cannot be its objett. 


It is neither an attempt at compofition, 
nor at criticifm ; but, without oftentation, 
hath its origia in the /imple principles 3 
fympathy and philanthropy. 

A 2 } The 


3 


vi PREFACE. 


The primary motive is, an ardent folici- 
tude that the benefits of an ingenious me- 
thod (new in extenfive practice, if not new 
in theory) of infinite importance to many 
individuals, may be univerfally realized :— 
Having myfelf collaterally experienced the 
ineffable fatisfaction confequent on its prac- 
ticability, I am urged by an. impatience 
kindled by focial affection, to communicate 
the confolation to all others who may ever 
be in the fame predicament, | 


This, although a fecondary, is not @ 
fmall inducement. 


The Editor is not unapprized, that feve- 
ral treatifes have been publithed on this 
art, in the lafe century, by men of diftinc- 
tion in the literary world, viz. Dr. Amman 
of Amiterdam, Dr. Fobn Wallis, and Dr. 
Wiliam Holder (by the two former in 

spas Latin); 


PREFACE. vii 
Latin): and alfo by Bulwer in Englith. 


They are all, now, become rare books, 
and hardly to be met with, as he hath ex 
perienced.---The fubject is alfo touched 
upon in a late Effay, intitled Elements of . 
Speech, by 7. Herries, A. M. 1773.— 
Extracts from, or tranflations of particular | 
parts of each, are inferted in the body of 
this; but neither of them had altogether 
the fame grounds, nor the fame points in 
view with this: Nor did they flow from 


the feelings of a parent. 


That an art tending effectually to refcue 
a certain proportion of the human fpecies 
in every age, and in every country, from 
idlenefs, ignorance, and wretchedne/s, may be 
perpetuated, and its benefits happily ex- - 
tended to every poffible fubje@, is (it is 
conceived) of no trifling confequence to 
fociety, collectively :—To thofe who are or 


A 4 may 
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may be Lorn deaf, efpecially, and their imme- 
diate connexions, it muft be deemed ‘inva- 
luable. 3 | 


If the cultivation of the human mind 
be the ‘purfuit and end of philofophy, if 
the falvation of the foul be the ufe, objedt, 
and-glory of theology, divines and philo- 
fophers will, at‘ leaft, give credit for the 
intention, which is always the beft apology 


for the moft indifferent performance. 


To convince the world of the practicabi- 
lity of this extraordinary art (incredible 
to many), and to endeavour to prevent its 
being loft, like many other arts, after hav- 
ing been brought to perfection; to excite 
the attention of the public to a plan, 
which (if the rational nature is’ fuperior to 
the animal) hath obje&ls the moft intereft- 
ing and affe@ine,-is the ultimate defign of 

this 


rR a F 4 °C CY. ix 
this publication: —Should this prove the 
means of one only of the human race, in 
whom ‘** the particle of the divinity” is in- 
herent, being raifed from an humiliating, 
moft melancholy ftate by nature, and 
added to: the number of conver/ible and. 
-bappy intelle€tual beings, not only the ap- 
plication it hath coft- will be abundantly 
compenfated for,. but. the hours expended. 
herein will ever be confidered amongft the 
moft ufefully employed, as well as the moft. 
important and: valuable of thofe beftowed: 
by Providence, upon. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The natural di/pofition of mankind for con- 
verfation, and intercourfe of mind. 
Man endued with capacities by nature,— 
many of his faculties are not natural, 
but acquired.—Nothing valuable attain- 
ed without perfeverance of exertions.— 

Language a fpecial inftance. 

Reajon, as well as focial affeflion, interwo- 
ven in our nature ;—in the dumb both 
are fully apparent.—Speech neceflary to 
bring them into exercife, and improve 


them.—Ufe and yalue of language. 


PART 
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Pi@ure of the melancholy ftate of fuch as 
are born deaf, or lofe their hearing in in- 
fancy, and who remain deaf and dumb. 

Relief effectually pointed out by Providence; 
the means well known to a few, but not 
univerfally known.—The art invented, 
and partially practifed, in the laft century. 

The caufe of want of {peech, or deprivation 
of language (generally) is deafnefs.— 
Summary defcription of the ear.—No 
other want of capacity (ufually) in dumb 
perfons. | 

Review of capacities, compared with man’s 
capacity in general—Powers of mind, 
voice, and organs of freech.—The prac- 
ticability of imparting fpeech, fo that 


they may underfland and ufe it, by 


, 
2 


alteration of perception from the av- 
ditory to the optic nerve.—The founds 
of words arbitrary, as well as the form. 


+ rom 


GC pOyN UT {ETN Tht aie 
Form difcernible by the eye; utterance 
may be learnt by feeling and /eeing. 

No univerfal /y/fem of articulate language; 
~~—Plaufible objection. Objeétion ob- 
viated.—Probable original ftate of hu- 
man nature.—Firft fubftitutes for lan- 
guage, exemplified in. feveral nations 
or favage trides.—Curfory. defeription 
ef articulation.Natural language no- 
thing more than the vocal tones, with 
figns, and expeffions of the countenance.. 
—This only natural language may be 
methodized into a pratticable fyftem 
by all perfons poflefled of underflanding, 
and the inflruments of voice and articula- 
tion, confequently by the deaf—Hint of 
the mode. | 

Extracts and quotations from authors who 

have formerly treated of the theory and: 

pragice of this art. 


PARRY 


wa’ CrOUNSTSE INTs, 


Pepe kd: yd. 

Particular account of the Academy of 
Meffrs. Braidwood of Edinburgh;—a great 
philofophical curiofity:—Relation of the 
progrefs of a fon at that Academy. Re- 
flexions on the contraft between the eul- 
tivated ftate of the deaf, and their 
former ftate.x—The author’s tribute of 


eratitude and applaufe. 


PART IM. 
Propofal to extend, as well as perpetuate the 
benefits of this important art. . 
The ftate, capacity, and nimbers of the 
obje&s {trong inducements to this end. 
end.—A charitable fund neceffary, under 
thé direfions of proper governors.— 
Such an inftitution likely to meet with 
encouragement.-— The example’ of the 
Royal Bounty —The importance to indi- 
| viduals 
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viduals (of a temporal and fpiritual na- 
ture) and to fociety—The obligations of 
humanity to promote the eftablifiment | 
ef a charitable inftitution for the benefit 
ox indigent perfons, and to perpetuate 
the curious art.—Reflexions on the preva- 
lence of. Difipation, and the love of fa- 
fhionable pleafures over ufeful fchemes. 
—The Royal Society have always encou- 
raged thetheory of this art.—They, and 
the opulent clergy, and others, would pro- 
bably favor a well-direéted plan for this 
purpofe.—A fource of fatisfaction to al/ 
good men.—The wuniverfal obligation of 
benevolence and charity. 


APPEN. 


wi COUN TOE N T's; 


APPENDIX, 


Extracts from. vatious authors; on the fab-’ 
fect of Mefirs. Braidweods’ Academy j viz. 
Mr. Arnot -Hiltory of Edinburgh. 
Dri: pi a meat: to the He- 
brides. : 
Lord Monbodda=Origin and # Progit 
of Language: re 
Pennant’sTour through Seotland. 
Specimen of the degree of perfection in: lan-’ 
_ guage to which fome of Mr. Braidwood’s’ 
pupils have attained. i. *. 


Sketch of a propofed plan. 
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“ VOX OCULIS SUBJECTA ;” 


ON 


The Curious and Important Art of imparting 


Lanevace to the Dear. 


INTRODUCTION. 


M* N, as a focial being, hath an irre- 
.V & fiftible propenfity to communicate 
with hisfpecies, toreceivethe ideas of others, 
and to impart his own conceptions: this 
natural difpofition for fociety-and converfa- 
tion is very early apparent in infancy, and 
as * Nature never gravitates to nought,” 
it hath univerfally provided the means of 

| B fulfilling 
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fulfilling its diétates (except perhaps in 


the comparatively few inftances of ideots), 
that is, it hath beftowed capacities, for 
gradually acquiring all fuch habits and fa- 
culties as are requifite and convenient to 
us, Or conducive to its owri purpofes. In 
fome, thofe natural capacities or capabi- 
Jities are complete, in others partial; 
but, in all, they require, like every f{pe- 


cies of foil, cultivation and improvement. 


That mankind are defigned for a ftate 
of active intercourfe, feems evident from 
this confideration alone, that every ac- 
quifition is progreflive, and very little 
of our knowledge is from intuition. 
Even our moft common faculties, although 
acquired by. infenfible degrees, are the 
effect of habit. Every great and valuable 
end is attainable only by flow degrees: no 


art 
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art or fcience was ever broughi to perfec- 


tion on a fudden. 


Nothing exemplifies this pofition more 
inconteftibly than /anguage, emphatically 
and elegantly defined, ‘ The joint energy 
“ of our beft and nobleft faculties, reafon 


. 2 ap 8 
©¢ and focial affection *.’ 


The feeds or elements of reafon and fo- 
cial affe@ion are connate with us, and infe- 
parable from our conftitution as intellectual 
beings; they {pring up, bud, bloffom, and 
bear fruit in due feafon, in proportion to 
the culture and manure they receive: they 
manifeft themfelves even in thofe who have 
never enjoyed the means and advantages of 
attaining fpeech, as abfolutely, (though not 
fo copioufly,) as in other men:—the opc- 
rations of ¢/eir minds in many inftances- 


* Harris’s Hermes, 


B 2 are 
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are demonftrated beyond the poflibility of 
a doubt (although inexpreffible by them 
in words); but, as the pathetic poet, in 
painting the bleffings of language, and 
the reciprocal enjoyments of converfation 


and friendfhip, fays, 


’Tis “© sprecH, that ventilates our intellec- 
*¢ tual fires.” 


** Thoughts fhut up want air, 


‘‘ And fpoil, like bales unopen’d to the 
“ fun— | | 

“Had thought been all, fweet {peech had 
“ been deny’d; 

“ Sheech, thoucht’s canal! Speech, thought’s 
°“criterion too! 

“ Thought in the mine may come forth 
“* gold or drofs ; 

© When coin’d in words, we know its real 
“ worth. 

‘¢ Thought, 
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“‘ Thought, too, deliver’d, is the more pof- 
“ felt ; : 


‘¢ Teaching, we learn; and, giving, we re- 


§© tain 
6° The births of intellect ;— when dumb 
“ forgot.” _ © Younc.” 


The ufe, advantageand neceflity of fpeech, 
or articulate language, to every individual 
ina ftate of fociety, are fo exceedingly ob- 
vious and ftriking, that any farther attempt 
to illuftrate them cannot but be fuper- 
fluous. In every ftation and condition of 
life, tranfactions muft arife, even from our 
natural wants, to which, without this fa- 
culty, we fhould in a great degree be in- 
competent. What purpofe then more 
worthy of humanity than that of providing 
a remedy for a defect in many of our own 
fpecies, which is fo eflential an obftruction 
to their happinefs ? 
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DPS Ss Yn, TAT. §-O N 
ON 


The Curious and Important Art of imparting 


LANGUAGE to the DEar. 


@ Dang catalogue of infirmities and ca- 


lamities to which human nature is 
fubje@, exhibits, perhaps, no cafe of our 
fellow-creatures (infanity of mind excepted) 
that more forcibly, or more juftly, excites 
our commiferation, than that of the deaf and 
dumb. 


** No corporeal defeéct,” fays a late au- 
thor on the Elements of Speech, ov ret: 
“ders an individual fo uncomfortable to 
* bimfelf and others as that of deafne/s.— 

B 4 | “* Not 
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“© Not even thofe who are blind are half fo 
“ pitiable: they are generally focial and 
*‘ lively: the pleafures of converfation, 
“ the charms of mufic, fupply the want of 
“the other fenfe.—It is true, we re- 
“ ceive an inexpreffible delight in furvey- 
“ing the various produétions of nature 
“and art: yet fill the pleafure is more 
“ felfifh and confined, than that which re- 
** fults from the objects of hearing and the 
“< exercife of the vocal powers.’’—‘* How 
‘dull and folitary appear the men who 
yi are deaf and jpeechle/s ! 4 


The. principal channel through which 
| inftruGion and knowledge (the fources 
of infinite pleafure) are ufually conveyed 
to.the mind, -is the ears This, by» fome 
internal, unaccountable misformation, of 
derangement (of their organs of hearing,) 
is blocked up for ever! to them, all na- 


4 ture 
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ture wears a folemn filence; the confes 
quence is, that fpeech, that mark of hu- 
manity, that peculiar ornament and dig- 
nity, which chiefly diftinguithes man 
from the brute creation, is unattainable in 
the common way, it being, evidently, by 
the imitation of the founds which we bear, 
that mankind ordinarily acquire the art, or 
the faculty of fpeech.—in the midft of 
multitudes, zhey may be faid to be in folitude. 


Whenever we meet a perfon (althongh 
an entire ftranger) in this unhappy predi- 
cament, or reflect on the melancholy fitua- 
tion of fuch as were born deaf, and re- 
main (confequently) dumb, does not our 
fenfibility receive a fhock, which is too vio- 
Jent and complicated to admit of defcrip- 
tion?——Excluded from the knowledge of 
every thing, except the immediate objects 
of : fenfe, apparently doomed to ignorance, 


idlenefs, 
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idlenefs, and ufeleffnefs, a burden to their 
friends and to fociety, incapable in fuch a 
ftate of that focial intercourfe and commu: 
nication of mind, which conftitute the moft 
pleafing and rational enjoyment of intel- 
lectual beings, without diftin@ ideas of 
moral obligation, of their duty to God, or 
the nature and end of their exiftence ; what 
pitiable animals are men, in fuch circum- 
itances, and how little fuperior to the 


brutes ! = 


The mind flies off with pain, if not with 


horror, from the affecting idea. 


After the confideration of their deplo- 
rable cafe, what pleafure muft the bene- 
volent heart receive from the information, 
that, whatever may have been the former 
fate of fuch perfons, al/ fuch may now be 
refcued from their miferable condition, and 

enabled 
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enabled to become not only Aappy and 
ufeful, but even /earned members of fociety ; 
for Providence, in infinite mercy, hath 
been pleafed to point out a method, by 
which they may be taught, i# effed to bear, 
and in reality to fpeak and read; to attain 
fuch a perfeét knowledge of language, as 
(by obferving the motion of the mouth in 
others) to conver/e intelligibly viva voce; 
to exprefs their own fentiments not only 
diftinctly, but elegantly in writing, and 
even, in procefs of time, to tranflate one 
language into another ; confequently to 
learn arithmetic, geography, mathematics, 
and any other art, or fcience (practical 
mufic excepted): but, above all, to have 
a thorough knowledge of the dignifying 
principles of morality and vital religion. 
That this fact, however aftonifhing, is well 
known to many, (although not fo univer- 
fally as is hoped it will be) feveral re- 
: {pectabe 
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fpectable characters have fome time ago 
teftified to the world, in the newfpapers 
and magazines. Among the many who have 
attended the public’ examination, and at- — 
tefted the progrefs of feveral puptls of the 
juftly celebrated Mr. Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh, (who hath brought this very cu- 
rious, important, and almoft incredible art 
to a much greater degree of perfection 
than any former profeffor) were the late 
Lord Morton, Prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety, Lord Hales, Doétor Robert/on, Sir 
Fobn Pringle, Doktor Franklin, and Doctor 
Hunter, &Fc. 


The followine authors have alfo incon- 
teftibly confirmed the information, viz. Mr. 
Arnot, in his Hiftory of Edinburgh; Dr. 
 Fobufon, in his Tour through Scotland 
to the Hebrides; Mr. Pennent, in 
his Tour through ditto; Lord Monboddo, 


. 
1n 
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in his Origin and Progrefs of Lan- 
guage *.- 


It is remarkable (notwithftanding all that 
had been written by Plato, Ariftotle, Dioni- 
Jus the Halicarnaflian, Quinctilian,and others 
of the antients, who have inveftigated the 
principles of language and the formation 
of the vocal and articulate founds) that 
until about the middle of the laft.century, 
we know of no attempts having been made 
in this extraordinary art, and at that time 
“in only a few inftances; it exifted then in- 
deed chiefly in theory; there were, how- 
ever, fome inftances of fuccefsful prattice. 
Bullwer relates, in his Philocophus, or 
Deaf and Dumb Man’s Friend, publifhed 


* Extracts from each author are hereunto fubjoined 
in the Appendix, in order to comprize, as it were ia 
ene view, fuch corroboration ‘of the account herein 
given, as to leave (I hope) no doubt in the minds of 
any into whofe hands this may chance to fall. 

1 
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in 1648, an inftance of a Spanith nobles 
man inftruéted by a prieft. Dr. WY. Holder 
taught ove young gentleman in this country, 
to make fome proficiency in 1659—Doétor 
Fobn Wallis, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and Savilian Profeffor of Geometry at Ow- 
ford, inftructed two in fome degree, about 


the year 1660. ° 


The ingenious Doctor Fohn Amman of 
Amfterdam alfo inftru&ed a young lady at 
Haerlem, and feveral others in Holland, 
between the years 1690 and 1 700—-Some 
attempts kad been made alfo by Van Hel- 
mont, a German, and by Monachus, a Spa- 


Biard. 


Mr. Baker likewife latterly profeffed 
the art in this country, and practifed it with 
fome fuccefs, about fwenty-five or thirty 
years ago; but no regular academy was ever 

3 opened 
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opened by either.—It was referved for 
that “* bot bed of genius” (Edinburgh) te 


bring to maturity fo great a curiofity. 


Befides the abovementioned academy, 
there are wow others, where the art is 
taught, not only in England, but in 
France and Germany; but, as thefe obfer- 
vations are intended to be made upon the 
knowledge per/onally obtained, from the tef- 
timony of the author’s own fenfes, and as that 
knowledge is chiefly confined to the {chool 
or academy at Edinburgh, where he now 
hath a fon, who has made the mott fatis- 
factory proficiency, it is meant herein to 
advert to that academy only, at prefent go- 
verned and inftruéted by Meff. T/omas and 
Fohn Braidwood. 


Before we proceed to the relation of 
facts, let us confider the caufe of the want 
of 
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of fpeech (in thofe who are deaf and 
dumb), and alfo their natural capacities 
compared with man’s capacity in general ; 
perfwaded that a little reflection on thofe 
points will be fufficient to convince the 
moft incredulous, that there is not, in the 
nature of things, any phyfical impofibi- 
lity, in teaching fuch to converfe intelligi- 
bly, as many, who have not thought upon 


the fubject, are apt to imagine. 


Left argument, however, fhould not 
prove effectual, the teftimony of the dead 
(as well as the living) fhall be afterwards 
produced ; and their fpeculations, too, i 
additiog to what fhall here be offered on 


the practicability of this wonderful art. 


The dumb (in general) are not fo from 
a deficiency in the organs of fpeech ; the 
fole caufe of their misfortune is a deyia- 


tion 
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tion of nature, in the conftruéion of that 
intricate and moft unintelligible part of 
the human frame, the organs of bearing. 
This part is acknowledged by all anato- 
mifts to be fo complicated, fo prodigioufly 
nice in its formation, that their knowledge 
of its nature, of the peculiar ufes of the 
-refpective component particles, and of the 
operations of found, are very imperfedt, 
compared with their knowledge of the 
other parts of our. wonderful machine. 
The refult of all their diffeftions, and their 
-refearches into the principles of this fenfe, 
and its organs, amounts to little more than 
afcertaining the pofitions of the various im/er- 
nal parts, viz. the meatus auditorius, or audi- 
tory paflage; the tympanum; the four offi- 
cles, or fmall bones, called the malleus, incus, 
frapes, and orbiculare ; the two apertures 
called fencfra, two fmall paffages, four maf 
cles, a branch of anerve, the labyrinth, periof- 


C . teum, 
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teum, the veftible, and auditory nerve, ec. 
without being able to agree * in accounting 


for 


* The following may ferve to. confirm this affertion : 
Viz. 

‘* Anatomitts have Jong difputed, whether the chorda 
“* tympani was artery, vein, OY nerve, or the tendon 
‘* one of the mvfcles of the malleus, but now dif- 
“‘ covered to be # branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
“ which meets the port 0 dura of the auditory nerve.” 

Chambers Diét. of A. and S, 

The labyrinth is fuppofed by fome to contain zanate 
air. 

‘* Schelbammer denies the exiffeace of the innate air, 
** fo much talked of in the labyrinth, and with good 
‘*’ reafon, as there is a paffige cut of the /abyrinth 
‘© intothe throat, through which the innate air muft 
‘* efcape;—this is paft doubt, fince by ftopping the 
‘© breath, and ftraining, we can force the external 
‘¢ air into the ear, and cven hear it rufhing in.” 

Cyclopedia, or Chambers’ Dict.—on. the Ear. 

“ The tympanum fuffers often a relaxation, fome- 
‘times a diftuption: if it only lofe fometbing of its 
‘¢ ancient ftretch, it only can receive impreffions of 
‘6 great founds, as of fuch as firftt relaxed it; if it 
** be entirely broke, rhe bearing is lof: fince the air 
© can be no longer modified as it ought to be, and is 
“* therefore unfit for zoving or comprefing the auditory 


¢ perye.”” P. 9% 


<The 
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for the conveyance of the impreffions of 
found : the auditory nerve is doubtlefs the 
moft immediate, effential inftrument of the 
fenfe of hearing, but the various avenues 
to it are fo marvelloufly intricate, that the 
moft minute impediment in either may 
render it inaccefibys to found. ‘The tym- 


panum, or cover to the whole of the inte- 


«¢ The agitated air occurring with an ear infinuates 


> 


‘ itfelf into the meatus auditorius, impels the tympa- 


© num, which being moved, moves the *¢ innate air,’ 
* and the three little bones, and they the auditory 


“a 


“© nerve.” Beare’s Senforium, p. 102, publifhed 1710. 
An additional proof of this affertion is, that, in 
1767, one of Mr. B’s naturally deaf pupils having 
died, and it being fuppofed of a dropfy in the head, 
a diffection was made, in order to difcover (if poffi- 
ble) the caufe of the fatal diforder as well as that of 
deafnefs—-a number of eminent phyficians and fur- 
geons of Edinburgh attended, and could not difcover 
any want, or any defect in the parts ufually found in 
the head.—It would be too tedious to perufe the va- 
rigus differing opinions, from the time of Hippocrates 
and Galen, of Bartholinus, Laurentius, Campanella, 
Mercurialis, Fabricius Hildanus, and other remarkable 

characters of the faculty. 
Ca rior 
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rior ear, is the firft portal of admiffion (if 
I may fo exprefs it) on the due tenfion and 
condition of which any further entrance 
greatly depends; the ufe of this is, prin- 
cipally, to guard the auditory nerve, 
brain, and inward parts of the ear, from 
outward injury by cold, duft, &c. and | 
hath been (not unaptly) compared by fome 
to glafs widows, being pervious to found, 
as thofe to light ; that this is its principal 
ufe, hath been proved by experiments 
upon animals, who, after the tympanum 
was broken, did not hear the worfe for fome 
confiderable time, that is, until fome other 
caufes, fuch as cold, impaired the parts 
within;—but, for pailase of found to 
the auditory nerve, by which the fenfe is 
conveyed to.the brain, it is requifite, that 
this membrane be hard ftretched, other- 
wife the laxnefs will deaden, or damp the 
found ;—to preferve this due tenfion is the 


t ule 
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ufe of the malleus particularly, which 
(being fixed to a diftentible mufcle) 
ftretches the furface of the tympanum in 
the centre, and by drawing it inward, 
transforms it from a plane to a conoid, 
‘within the fame circumference; and fo 
keeps it in due order.—The want of this 
tenfion, from the misformation, or ftrain- 
ing of thofe extremely delicate parts, (of- 
tentimes, no doubt, by the convulfive motions 
before birth) is, PERHAPS, the moft fre- 
quent caufe of want of hearing (although 
many caufes are aflignable) and it is for 
this reafon, that fome deaf perfons hear 
fpeech, a little, when a drum beats near 
them, or when in a carriage running on 
pavement (that do not hear at all, at 
other times;) becaufe the violent percnf- 
fion of the air beats in the tympanum to 
a fuitable degree, as wind fills and expands 


C3 ve ENE 
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the fails of a fhip, which otherwife hang 


loofe and flaccid. 


The caufes, however, of deafnefs, both 
natural and adventitious, may be as various 
as the numerous, refpective minute parts 
on which hearing depends, and being zn- 
ternal, and not to be inveftigated by 
fight, it is not always poffible to deter- 
mine precifely where the defeé lies, 
nor indeed, if it were (by reafon of its 
inaccefliblenefs) to remedy it. Neither 
is it within the compafs of the prefent de- 
fien to treat fully *on the fenfe of hear- 
ing ; but only to touch upon the fubje@ as 
far as might be neceflary for /ome to un- 
derftand how eafily that part of the bo- 


dily fyftem is difordered, and in order to 


* For particular information of a modern fyftem, 
vid. Differt. de Mr. Geoffray fur VOrgane de Que de 
P Hoi. 


lead 
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lead the mind to attend to the important 
confequences thereof, which are the fub- 
je& of this attempt.—Be the caufe of 
want of hearing, naturally, or by fubfe- 
quent accident, what it may, the.certain 
effe@ is deftitution or privation of the 
common faculty of fpeech. Being dumb 
is only the confequence of being deaf, not 
an independent effect, nor owing to any in- 
fallible fympathy of the nerves of bear. 
ing and thofe of the tongue, as Montaigne, 
and many of the ancients, fuppofed *. 
Many have remained dumb who were not 
born deaf, but who have loft their hearing 
in infancy, before they had acquired {peech ; 


for, indeed, we are all born dumb, that is, 


# “The whole caufe of which evil Platerus (in- 
‘* deed) imputes to the fyempathetical eazue between the 
** conjugation of nerves, from the auditory nerve pro- 
‘* pagated to the nerves of the tongues.”’ 

_ Bulwer’s Philocophus, p. 122. 


‘ C4 {peech- 
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fpeechlefs, for a time ;—the lofs of hear- 
ing alfo at any age, will én dime incur the 
lofs of fpeech, either totally or partially, 
of which there are many inftances, (feveral 
of which are within my own knowledge), 
of whom fome have regained it, by means 
of the extraordinary art now under our 


confideration. 


The following extra@s will be fufficient 
in fupport of this truth, and may be ne- 
ceflary for the fatisfaction of thofe to 


whom It is new. 


« Fabricius Hildanus,” in his Chirurgical 
Obfervations, “ fpeakes of a fonne, of the 
** reverend and moft excellent man both 
‘* for learning and pietie, Joannes de ['Ozca, 
“-minifter of the  Moretenfian church, 
«* whom Hildanus remembers to have been 
7") boy very well educated, lively, and for 

- 66 lis 
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‘his age ftrong and talkative, until about 
“the eighth yeare of his age; at which 
time being taken with a grievous difeafe, 
“he was cured rather by the benefit of 
‘nature than of phyfique: for no rational 
© phyfician was called to adminifter unto 
“him prefently after his difeafe, when by 
<* little and little he grew fo deafe, that he 
“< no longer underfiood what, any one fpake 
“unto him: he became alfo mute: neither 


“ could he to this time be reftored by any 


La) 


* remedies: he lived when Hildanus wrote 
“ this centurie at Moratum, well enough 
‘* married, where he was famous for an ex- 
** cellent turner, which is the art he exercif- 
“eth. Hildanus was an eye-witnefle of 
“his conceited and crafty wit, which 
“was fuch that he underftood the minde 
** of thofe that were converfant with him, 
“at the firlt ight, by the gefture of their 
“body : but this muteneffe happened not 


* unta 
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“unto him through any fympathetical af- 
“* fection of the tongue with his eare; but 
“ by a privation of confequence ; for being 
“at the eighth yeare of his age not fuffi- 
‘‘ ciently confirmed and grounded in his 
‘‘ mother tongue, hereupon, when he could 
**no longer underftand what men fpoke, 
‘¢ he eafily loft that which he had formerly 
‘* learnt. 


‘© Platerus hath fomewhat the like rela- 
“ tion of the daughter of a certaine noble 
*¢ and iluftrious lord :” &c. 


Bulwer’s Philocophus, 112. 


“IT have been informed of an ins 
** ftance of a child who was come to be 
‘* between eight and nine years of age, 
‘and had learned not only to /peak but to 
‘read, When he /of his bearing by the 
“* fmall-pox, and continued deaf all his life 


« after.” 
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“ after.”"—‘* At the age of twenty-five he 
‘© was put under the care of a mafter, who 
“ profefles a moft curious art, of which I fhall 
“¢ have occafion to make frequent mention, - 
<¢ afterwards.—I mean the teaching the deaf 
“ zo fpeak ; this/mafter * tells me, that, as 
“‘ he had been much neglected, after the lofs 
“ of his hearing, (without {the pains being 
‘© befowed upon him, that are commonly 
‘© beftowed upon deaf perfons) he found 
*‘ him, even at that advanced age, almoft 
** totally void of ideas, and was obliged to 
“teach him to think, as well as to fpeak.” 
Lord Monbodds’s Orig. and Prog. of Lan- 
guage, vol.I. p. 131. 


The capacities for attaining oral or 
fpoken language (befides the fenfe of 
hearing) are, ccmpetent powers of mind, the 


voice, and the common organs of fpecch: 


* Mr, Braidwood, 


HO W 


= 
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now in healthy perfons nfually called dumb, 
there is no defect in either of thefe capa- 
cities, but the difficulty hath always been, 
to invent or create a fubftitute, for that 
fenfe * by which others are enabled to imi- 
tate founds (made fignificant by compact) 
er words. ‘This difficulty hath been, until 
lately, (for fo I call the lait century,) 
deemed infuperable, but experience hath 


at laft evinced the contrary +. 
Let 


* Hearing. . 
~ “We enter now upon the moft curious art of 
°° weaching the dumb to speak, even when their deaf- 
*‘ nefs continues. This for many ages was thought im- 
‘© pradticable, unlefs by means of @ miracle.—lt is indeed 
‘* an undertaking of confiderable difficulty, and can 
**be accomplifhed only by time and degrees.—If fo 
* much time and attention be neceffary to attain the pro- 
‘* nunciation and knowledge of a foreign language, 
** even by thofe who enjoy the fenfe of hearing, how 
«* much more muft it require in thofe who from their 
‘** infancy have been deprived of: this benefit ?—The 
“© art of teaching the deaf and dumb to fpeak was 
** praétifed about a century ago by Wallis, Holder, 
“* and 
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Let us take a fummary view of thofe 


capacities juft mentioned, in their order, 


Birk, the powers of the mind, or foul— 
Thefe are all comprized in the ability to 
perceive, and to will: and of perception 
and volition all language is only a repre- 
fentation. ‘* Nowthe powers of the foul” 
(lays the philofophical author of Hermes) 
“© over and above the mere nutritive,may be 
* included all of them in thofe of percep- 


“ tion and thofe of volition: —by the 


“ and others, but was carried to a faperior degree Y 
** the learned and ingenious Amman. 

“ This great anatomift, as Boerhaave informs us, 
‘« had inquired fo minutely into the ftructure and ac- 
** tion of the organs of fpeech, that, if his life had 
‘* been longer’ preferved, he would have explained 
*¢ the phyfical caufes of the various kinds of voice in’ 
“* other animals: he proceeded upon fuch fimple and 
** mechanical principles, that, provided his pupil was 
“* not of too dull an apprehenfion, zor too far advax- 
** ced in years, nor had any material defect in his ore 
‘“eans (of f{peech) fe would infune the fuccefs of bis 
** undertaking.” Herries’ Elem. of {peech. 

‘* powers 
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** powers of perception, I mean, the /en/es 
** and the intelled: by the powers of voli- 
*‘ tion, I mean in an extended fenfe, not 
“* only the will, but the feveral paflions 
*© and appetites, in /bort, all that moves to 


** action, whether rational or irrational.” 


The other fenfes of feeing, feeling, taft- 
ing, and fielling, enable men to perceive 
and diftinguith {pace, folidity, figure, ex- 
tention, motion, duration, fucceffion, and 
colour, &c. as well as all /ubfiances, and 
their qualities, (altho they know not their 
articulated forms or ames, if naturally 
without hearing) : it follows then, that, 
where reafon, ‘that heaven-lighted lainp” 
is given, the power to compare, compound, 
enlarge, and abjftraét*, confequentiy the 


inclination to examine, meafure, compute, 
® Vide Locke on Underftanding, refpefting Ideas. 


chufe 
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chufe or refufe, approve or difapprove, 
muft be the neceffary effe@. Who will 
not allow, that naturally deaf perfons are 
curioufly inquifitive and obfervant; and as 
capable as any others of diftinguifhing 
hardnefs from foftnefs, motion from ref, 
unity from numbers, order from irregularity, 
Leauty from deformity, fimiles from frowns, 
grief from soy, fweetne/s from bitterne/s, 
and in fhort (excepting thofe of founds) all 
painful fenfations from plea/ureable 2—Who 
will deny, when they invariably, from the 
dictates of their own minds, or from the 
example and reprefentation of others, avoid 
or decline whatever is or may be Aurtful, 
difeufiful, or ugly and unpleafing; and 
cheafully feek, embrace, and prefer what 
hath a rational probability of being inno- 
gent, agreable, and eligible, that they 
manifeft (as clearly as hearing men) the 
powers of perception (both by fenfation 


and 
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and reflexion) and of volition; which com- 
prehend all the leading powers of the 
foul *? | | 


The generality of the world are apt 
faddenly, but miftakenly, to combine the 
idea of ideotifm with that of the ftate of 
the deaf and dumb, whereas no greater 
error can febfift, as may plainly appear by 
the inftances of perfection to which many 
(who have been taught by Meff. Braid- 
qwoods) have arrived in laneuage, and other 
arts, as well as in the fciences :—the 
_ trath is, that the fcale of intellectual com- 
prehenfions, or underftandings, in them, is 
as varioufly graduated as in other perfons ; 
many of them, indeed, poflefs a quicknefs 


of apprehenfion, a fcope of imagination, 


® «Since Pain and pleafuré feem to be as much 
*‘the Origiz of the different forms of yak as 
*© ghey are of the ideas of mankind.” | 
Abbé Raynal, Hift. of Ind. 
and 
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and fagacity, adove the common ftandard 
among thofe who are not naturally deaf: 
in proof of which, fome fpecimens of 
their compofitions will be found in the 
affixed appendix, the genuine production 
of fuch perfons now living, 


The voice is the next requifite; the fource 
and fountain of this are the /angs, which, 
it is well known, are the primary efficient 
caufe of refpiration or breathing ;—voice 
is only breath made fonorous in its paflage 
through the wind-pipe, by the contractioa 
of that interior part of the /arynx, called 
the glottis, which, is a fmall chink, of a 
griftly, tremulous fubftance, peculiarly 
fitted for the production of found, by the 
vibration of air, upon its fides, and thro’ 
its orifice, which are capable of fuch ex- 
tention and contraction, firmnefs or relaxa~ 
tion, as may be neceflary for effecting the 


different vocal founds. 
D “© Hence 
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ee Hence i it isy” (fays Herries) ‘¢ that the, 

f glottis beais a near refemblance to both a 
<¢ wind and a fringed infirument, the one 
“from its form, the other fom its fub- 
« ftance.”—All found arifes from an im- 
Sanit te communicated by fome tremulous = 
“‘ body to the particles of air.—This vie 
« bration, which always accompanies a 
« vocal tone, is clearly perceptible to the 
“fight and touch: it is evident, that the 
tone in the human throat arifes from fi- 
«© milar caufes to that in an initrument. 
“ When we blow into the orifice of a fiute, 
Sore ftream of air expelled through fo 
“narrow a chink becomes forceable and 
=f “rapid, dafhes againg the particles in the 
‘* body of the inftrument, and by diflodg- 
‘ing them produces the found. “The 
“fame effect is occafioned by expelling 
“the breath through the contra&ed glottis. 
3. When we firike the ftrirgs of a violn, 
ess they 
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» “they vibrate and refound: in the fame 
“‘ manner, the fmooth griftly chords of the 
“ glottis are excited into a tremulous mo- 


“ tion in the production of found.” , 


None of thefe parts on which the voice 
depends, have neceflarily any immediate 
connexion with the organs of hearing, con- 
fequently: they may be perfe&, while thefe 
are imperfe&t ; and dumb men may have as 
good voices, naturally, as any other per- 
fons: the fact is, that they not only have, 
but, that they ufe them alfo; although 
very uncoutbly, and without articulation, 
(until inflruéied). Such children, alfo, 
cry, and laugh, exadtly as all other children 


GO. 


The organs of fpeech are the only remain- 


ing necefiary qualification. 


D 2 tt 
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It is by the various pofitions and actions 
of thefe, that articulation is effeéted: there- 
fore, they are all eflentially requifite in 
oral language ; every impulfe of voice re- 
ceiving its particular modification, or alte- 


ration, from thofe different pofitions. 


They are too well known to need de-- 
_ {cription ;—every one, having thefe organs 
in proper proportion, viz. tongue, lips, 
lower jaw, tecth, gums, palate, uvula, and 
noftrils, is capable of effecting all the con- 
figurations that produce the elementary 
founds; which any one may very eafily 
convince himfelf of, only by running over 
(with the voice) the alphabet, and obferv- 
ing the different action of thefe organs re- 


{fpectively. 


A complete fet of thefe inftruments, in 
perfect fymmetry, are generally found to 
be 
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be poffeffed by the dumb :—for their want 
of fpeech, as hath been before afferted, 
- doth not proceed from any impediment 
herein, but merely from want of heating. 

And here, it is impofible, in refleAing 
upon the infinite wifdom and contrivance 
manifefted in the conftru@ion of thefe or- 
gans df fpeech, and thofe of hearing, “ot 
to be fruck with aftonifhment, and realize 
that 
“ The hatid that made us is divine *.” 


So “ fearfully and wonderfully are we made.” 


Having now, as propofed, curforily 
confidered the powers of the mind, the 
voice, and the organs of /peech, and obferved 


* « For farther invefticating how much better the 
‘¢ parts of the organs of fpeéch aré framed for dif 
** courfe in many (who 7s a difcurfive animal) than in 
“© in other animals, vide Ariftot. Treatife de Animal. 
s¢ Par. lib. II. c. 17.—=1ib. If. c. 1. 3. de Anima, lib, 
"150. 8.” Harris’s Hermes. 


D 3 that, 
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that, the predicament in which the dumb 
(in general) are, doth not refult from any 
deficiency in either of thofe capacites, it 
may clearly be inferred; that (where that 
is the cafe) if any fubftitute for the fenfe 
of hearing can be adopted, the: faculty or 
art of communication by fpeech may be act 
quired by them, altho’ with greater appli- 
cation and difficulty, and longer pérfeve- 
rance, than by thofe who (their ears 
being perfeét) are enabled to regulate and 
modulate their voices, by imitation, accord- 


ing to their perception of founds. 


It is by the refpective nerves of each 


fenfe, that the feveral perceptions of all 


their objects are conducted to the brain: 


bearing by the auditory nerve, feeing by 
the optic, tafting by thofe of the tongue 
and palate, /melling by the olfactory, and 
feeling by the genus nervofum, or nervous 

| fyftem, 


== ee 
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fyftem, which pervades and overfpreads 
the whole ftru@ture of the body. If by 
the optic herve, a perception can be 
conveyed to the brain, which fhall  vir- 
tually excite the fame idea in the foul, as 
that excited by the conveyance of the au- 
‘ditory nerve, the firft and principal ftep is 
‘gained $ which is to underftand the mean- 
jag of a. word or words, dy the form, in- 
ftead of the found. —Thie fignification of 
words in general is merely arbitrary, there 
‘being no analogy or natural refemblance.of 
the founds to the thing fignified, for in- 
ftance, horfe, man, ball, bat, cow, &c.—It 
is by repeating the f-unds, and pointing out 
the object, to children univerfally, that they 
come by degrees to underftand what thofe 
founds fienify.—By the fame method (mu- 
tatis mutandis) changing fcunds for forms, 
may children without hearing, be taught 
to know the names and qualities of every 


oe a thing 
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thing animate and inanimate, and undef- 
ftand them when uitered or written, which 
is the foundation of. all language what- 
ever, It is true, that the forms of words, 
even in writing or print, are not likeneffes 
of the things they are made to reprefent, 
any more than founds-are; but they are as 
much fo; and ate found more completely 
convenient for the purpofes of language, 
than abfolute pictures, or hieroglyphics ; 
but this relates only to written, not oral 
language.—Words, however, have a form 
in utterance, as well as in chara@ters, and 
this form is, by habit, difcernible by the 
eye *.—-Of fome words, much more fo, 
un- 


® ¢ Fabricius makes all this good, by a familiar 
“‘ and eafie example: for when he was a {chooleboy, 
‘there being many of them in one chamber, they 
“© were interdicted the ufe of fpeech. But we” 
(faith he) ** by the motion only of our lips and tongue, 
‘¢ without any voyceat all, altho’ we were diitant one 


‘¢ from another, did communicate our conceptions, 
66 and 
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undoubtedly, than others ; for exaniples 
how eafily may the form of the word paw 


« and affections of mind one unto another: and 4 
“¢ curiofity of conftant obfervation hath enabled many 
« to doe ai much : for Ludovicus Vives {peaks of fome 
‘¢ artifts, who could diftover what any man fpake, 
‘© tho’ no found of their intent approached their eare 
‘* deferying the ftilleft and low voyced words of their 
‘+ lips, helped by afi art-informing and attentive eye, 
* onely by feeing their lips to move and open as they do in 
‘¢ feech. It is likewife related of ancient Dr: Gabriel 
‘© Neale, that he could underftand any word by the 
*¢ mere motion of the /ps without any audible utterances 
“ And Sir William Cornwallys; {peaking of a lover, 
*¢ attributes fuch a faculty to him: his eares (faith 
he) not having ability to perform their office, he 
* therefore teacheth his eyes a néwy occupation; mea- 
‘* furing the wind that proceedeth from his miftreffes 
« mouth, dnd fpelling words by the obfervation of 
‘* her /i#ss But we cannot with for a more ample tef= 
*¢ timony of this thing than the ufual practice of thofe 
“¢ friends of Mr. Cri/pes, who beingintimate with him, 
*¢ in their familiar converfation never ufed their voyce; 
** but faved themfelvés the unneceffary labor of fpeak- 
“‘ ing out, exhibiting only the motions of fpeech dif: 
 tinétly to him, without any other found than that 
‘¢ of their pure motion, which is audible enough to 
“¢him who qwore Ais eare in his eye: found and the 
‘¢ voyce adding nothing of perfeétion to the intelli- 
“« gible motions of articulate {peech.” 
Bulwer’s Philoc. p. 52. 
: be 
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be pérceived; that ig the pofition and 
action of the organs in forming it.—It is the 
effet of only compreffing the lips very clofely, 
then letting fall the lower jaw and lip, and 
at the fame time breathing, ftrongly, (fo 
ftrongly as to make the vocal found®). 


Thtis far refpects only the méans of 
knowing what may be uttered by others 
without hearing them; but how fhall a 
deaf perfon himfelf pronounce, ot exprefs 
thofe founds; which he hath never heard? 
— Here the affiftance of another fenfe be- 
fides that of fight offers itfelf, and is 
greatly conducive to this happy effect. I 


* ¢¢ Tt would bea good way of teaching children 
*< ‘in general) to {peak foon plain, by fhewing them 
‘¢ the motions of the mouth and tongue, for the pro- 
‘« nouncing each letter and fyll able; and by this way, 
‘* people from their nativity deaf, have learned to {fpeak, 
‘© and by knowing, ¢he motions for Juch words, te 
«¢ know when they were uttered.” 


Beare’s Seapirdug p. 108, printed in 1710. 
mean 
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mean feeling, which is faid to be the uni- 
verfal fenfe, the moft neceffary, and to 
which all the others (indeed) may be re- 
duced, becaufe by the ta the impreflion 
of all objects are made on their refpettive 
organs *—Of the ufe of feeling in this cafe 
fome farther defcription fhall be given in 


the courfe of this attempt. 


Wherever nature has denied or with- 
held one of the five fenfes, fhe has kindly 
compenfated by an uncommon degree of 
perfe&tion in the others.—The extraordi- 
nary vigilance of thofe fenfes in pofleffion, 
is very obvious in all fuch inftances.—Thus 
the blind are good muficians 4 and mathe- 


maticians t, and as fuch are capable of 


* Vide Campanella de Senfau Rerum. 

+ Mr. Staniey—The Rev. Dr. Blacklocé of Edin- 
burgh, blind from his infancy, .and others. 

t Dr. Sanderfon, formerly Lucafian Profeffor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge, born blind. 


D6 forming 
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forming juft ideas (by found and touch) 
of the motion, figure, fize, and diftance 
of objects, their numbers, and relative 


proportions. 


Now may it not eafily be credited, that 
fuch bind perfons have a perfect notion of 
many machines; fuch as wheel-carriages, 
by feeling and handling the different parts? 
Can they not alfo determine, by the founds 
they make (when pafling over a hard 
furfaee) not only the difance, but the courfe, 
and velocity of {uch pafling carriages, altho’ 
this be the proper province of vifion! —This 
faculty, however, zt mu/ft be noticed, is the 


refult of habit and repeated obfervation. 


As thus we find the fenfe of hearing, 
aided by the touch, or fenfe of feeling, can 
in fome inflances do the duty of the eye, fo 


-we fhall be convinced that the fenfe of 


Seeing 
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Jeeing (with the fame affiftance) can do ag 


much for the ear *. 


From the fuppofed univerfality of {peech, 
and the feeming facility with which it is 
gradually acquired in childhood, even by 
the moft ignorant and uninftructed in fos 
ciety, we are apt to confider language as 
born with us, like the fenfes, or rather not 
to confider it at all.-The organs of fpeech 
are as neceflary for chufing, preparing, and 
conducting animal {uftenance to the ftomach, 
as for articulation, and thofe are the firft 
and indeed only zatural ufes of them 
(ftri@ly fpeaking); the latter is artificial, 
-—By articulation 1 do not mean the utter- 
ance or production of the mere vocal 
founds 5 but the expreffion of fyllables, or 


words, compofed of confonants and vowels. 


* Vide Lord Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, refpecting 
the confent of autibles and wifibles, 
Speech 
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Speech is with every individual of the 
human race a gradual acquifition ; we are 
all, mute, at firlt, or when nature puthes 
us upon this theatre of life, altho’ endowed 
with capacities, and difpofitions, for learn- 
ing this and other arts.—At our birth, and 
for a long time after, have we any more 
Janguage, than any irrational animal? Are 
we not, as we come from the hands of na- 
ture, a“ mutum pecus’ (a mute herd) as 
Horace truely calls us? — As no man 
(whatever might be his genius) was ever an 
artift at once, or complete mafter of any art 
or faculty by intuition, or nature, (that is 
without inftruction, or zmitation of others, 
who had by a long fucceffion of experi- 
ments and practice, begun and completed 
the fyftem;) fo, neither was ever a child 
born with the faculty of fpeech, notwith- 
ftanding fome abfurd,, ridiculous legends of 
fuperfilious or defigning priefts and others, 


« . ‘ io. 
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to that purpofe *. Articulation, or founds 


formed into words of meaning, is there- 


fore certainly not + natural to mankind, but 


6é 


* © An infant is called infans, quafi non fans, 
fo that is remarkable, which Hali Abben Ragel re- 
ports, that he faw an infant who beganne to {peake 
when he was fcarce /wenty-four houres old, fince he 
was borne unhappily to foretell the loffe of the 
kingdom, and the deftruction and defolation of 
that nation.” 

«* Anno 633, Nanebildis, the wife of king Dagobert 
the fecond, brought him a fon which was named 
Sigibertus: this infant‘ being forty days old, when 
he was to be chriften’d by St. Amandus the bifhop, 
when they were all filent, he az/wered with a clear 
voice Amen.” | 

“© Anno 1275, in Cracovia a certaine infant /carce 
halfe a yeare old, beganne aifiin@ly and readily to 
fpeake, and fay, to the great admiration of all, Te 
Yartars fball come, and cut off our heads, and when 
he was afked whether he was not afraid himfelfe of 
the Tartars, he anfwered, Yea, in good footh, £ 
am in great dread of them, becaufe they Joall take away 
my bead alfo, which came to pafs twelve years after.” 

Bulwer’s Philoc. pudii/bed 1648, p. 5 and 6. 
Rifum tencatis amici ! 

} ‘‘ The gift of fpeech is not the gift of nature to 
man, but like many others acquired by him.”— 


For a more full proof of this affertion, vid. Lord Mon- 
boddo’s Orig, and Prog. of Lang. vol. 1. pp. 12177. 


D 8 intirely 
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intirely the effect of art; this art hath been 
from rude beginnings brought to its pre- 
fent degree of perfeétion, in a fucceffion of 
ages, in proportion to the multiplication of- 
arts, and always keeping pace with the pro- 


grefs of refinements, in fociety. 


There is no fuch thing as an univerfal 
janeuage, unlefs we allow inarticulate cries 
(or founds) and geftures (or figns) to be 
language; and in that fenfe, the brutes 
may be faid to have a language as well as 
mankind-—If articulate language were na- 
tural to man, muft it not follow that the 
fame would be common to every nation, 
and fpoken /pontaneoufly by all of the fame 
fpecies (having the organs of pronuncia- 
tion); and of courfe, that perfons born deaf 
would have it as perfectly as any? for 
they have all faculties that others enjoy 


from 
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from nature, and what in that cafe thould 
hinder their poffeffion of this ? 


It is intelleét, or abilities of reafoning 
and imitation, with the powers of imagina- 
tion, which form the exalted and diftinguith- 
ing prerogative of human nature, and thefe, 
as was before obferved, are not wanting in 
perfons born deaf, although language al- 
ways is; (that is without peculiar inftruc- 
tion :}—a capacity alfo of acquititig every 
faculty or art, except mufic, and oratory, 
(which is a fpecies of mufic) with all the 
neceflary means’ of pronunciation, mature ~ 
hath abfolutely (although under great 
difadvatitages indeed) beftowed on them ; 
but, by want of the perception of founds, 
they are exactly in the fame ftate, with re- 
fpe& to fpeech, which we may fuppofe any 
perfons would be in, who were fhut up, 
and bred together, from earlieft infancy, 

E in 
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in a place and manner which fhould render 
it impofhible for them to hear any language 


{poken ;—that is, without /peech. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Treatife. of 
Bodies, mentions a remarkable inftance of 
one John of Liege, who, from the appre- 
henfions of danger from an approaching 
enemy, took fhelter in a. foreft, and was 
loft, where he remained fo long that he 
quite loft the ufe of fpeech, and had it.te 
learn again; whereas had language been 


natural, and not acquired, he could not have 


loft it. 


Here, perhaps, a plaufible objection 
will be ftarted,— 


“Was Adam fpeechlefs? Had he any 
« example, by the imitation of which he ac- 
«§ quired language, to enable him to give 

7 “* names 
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« names to every living creature, or to an- 
| & fwer the Voice of the Lord in the gar- 
‘den of Eden? and if Adam had. this 
“ faculty, by nature, why not his heirs 
© and fucceffors when they arrive at the 


s ftate of maturity ?” 


To this it is replied; that many learned 
and pious divines have agreed, that the 
metaphorical ftyle fo much in ufe in the eaft, 
and with which the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Teftament abound, may account for 
this: they have accordingly been of opi- 
nion, that it is figurative expreflion, not 
ftridtly hiftorical, in the fame manner, as, in 
thé fame chapter, the /mimaterial, Omnifci- 
ent Spirit, or Firft Caufe, is faid to have 
brought every living creature unto Adam, 
to fee * what he would ca// them; and as, 

the 


* 6 And out of the ground the Lord God formed 
“* every beaft of the field, and overy fowl of the air, 
E 2 “* and 
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the ferpent’s * language to Eve, together 
with many other fimilar inflances, more efpe- 
cially the following, “© And it repented the 
« Lord that he had made man, on the 
* earth; and it grieved him at the heart+ ,” 
‘¢ which they think, (frzély fpeaking, 
(and fo do T) cannot be poffible—Allow- 
ime, however, the former, refpe@ing Adam’s 
giving names to the animals, to be firifily 
hiftorical, the objection is removeable, in 
another way; for we may well fuppofe, 
and believe, that the Infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs might, by a miraculous exertion 
of the fame Almighty Power, which gave 
the firft man exiftence, alfo qualify him for 
the ftate he was in, by imparting to him, 


* and drought them unto Adam, to /ee what he would 
«* call them, and whatever Adam called every living 
s* creature, tat was the name thereof.” 
Gen. chap. ii. ver. 19. 
* ¢ And the ferpent /aid unto the woman, ¥e fhall 
«© not furely die.” Gen. ch. iil. ver. 4. 
$~ Gen. ch. vi. ver. 6s , 


ine 
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intuitively, fuch a degree of language as 
was neceflary to his unprecedented, artlefs 
* and innocent condition; as the apoftles 
were inftantaneoufly infpired, for a parti- 
cular occafion, with the gift of + “* Tongues”; 
(or languages); but that neceflity ceafing, 
with refpect to his pofterity, the miraculous 
gift of focech, without example, might 
ceafe alfo, as it certainly did to the imme- 


diate defcendants of the Apoftles. 


But, be thefe reafonings jut or erro 
neous, whatever might have been Adam’s 


faculties, 


# ¢¢ Pride then was not, nor arts that pride to aid, 
«> Man walk’d with beatt, jozat tenant of the fhade, 
§* Effay on Man.” 


+ °° And they were filled with the Holy Ghoft, and 
« began to fpeak with other tongues, as the fpirit gave 
‘¢ them utterance.” | Aéts ch. il. ver. 4. 

‘«¢ Parthians and Medes and Elamite:, the dwellers 
‘in Mefopotamia, andin Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
ff Pontus and Afia,—-Phrygia and Pamphilia in Egypt, 
‘and in the parts of Libya, about Cyrene, and 

gee E 3 ‘* ftrangers 
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“faculties, we know, that his offspring do nat 
inherit any fuch, not only for the reafons 
already given, refpecting infants, (who, let 
them be born of what parents they may, 
learn only the language of the people with 
‘whom they are brought up) but, becaufe 
all the wild men that have been found 
without fociety, have been found alfo with- 
out Speech, of which there are fundry in- 
{tances *; and becaufe we know alfo, that 


many favage tribes, who are not abfolutely 


** flrangers of Rome, Jews and profelytes,—Cretes, 
<¢ and Arabians, do we hear them {peak 7a our tongurs, 
<¢ the wonderful works of God.” Ibid. ver. Q, 10, 11. 
* Several folitary favages have been found in Ez- 
rope, at different times, all mute, or without articula- 
tidn, which, however, fome of them oon acquired, 
by imitation, viz. 
it, One near Heffe Caffell, In 1344, mute when 
taken, but taught to fpeak. ge 
Vide Roufleau fur ?Jnegalité des Hommes. 
2d, Another in the Foreft of Lithuania in 1694. 
3d, Others in the Pyrenian Mountains, 1719-— 
and the Hanoverian in the reign of Geo. I, &c. : 
Bocnrcdey, S ue: A Prog. of Lang. 


without 
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without fociety (although pofleffed of very 
few arts,) have at this day, fuch an .sm- 
perfec fyftem as plainly proves it a pro- 
ereflive acquifition *, therefore it matters 
not whether Adam had a particular,lan- 
guage of articulation, or not, ab initio s it 
being evident, that the human race have 
not uniformly and inevitably received this 
Legacy from him +. Having, it is hoped, 
obviated this fcryple, let us proceed, 


6é Say ; 


_ * The Huron tribe, and others. 


+ ‘¢ If therefore the human voice is only the imi- 

«* tation of fuch founds as are moft familiar to us, or 
** in which we are moft carefully inftructed, it muft 
«< follow that the ear is the medium by which thefe 
' & founds are conveyed. Whar then muf? be the fituae 
© pion of thofe who trom their infancy have been deprived 
“* of hearing ?—They mutt zaturally be {peechlefs.— 
‘* They always are.—If it was watwra/ for man to {peak, 
‘he would exert that action as foon as the organs were 
** capable, whether be was taught or not.—Bat if nofuch 
‘* inftance can be found, where a perfon born deaf was 
‘* ever known to utter articulate fpeech (wlo/i from the. 
E 4 ** mechanical 
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«¢ Say firft, of Gop above, or man below, 
« What can we reafon, but from what we 


© know °” Pore. 


How manifeft a truth is it, “ that man 
«< differs more from man, than man from 
&¢ beaft?” becaufe by that cultivation of 
his capacities, which is called education, he 
is, in a manner, metamorphofed, into al- 


moft another, and, fuperior fpecies ! 


It is fuppofed, by the Author of the 
Origin and Progrefs of Language (a very 
Jearned, curious, and philofophical work), 
and the fuppofition fupported with great 
ingenuity and probability, that mankind 
have been gradually emerging froma ftate. 


© mechanical principles in the laft Section) we may then 
“ “ fafely conclude, that the art of Jfpeaking, is as much 
** the effect of zm/tation and /eill, as the art of writing, 
“ or of playing upon the harpfichord.” 

' Herries’ Elem, of Speech, p. 88. 


of 
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of barbarifm; that they have, from being 
originally, wild, favage creatures, been 
tamed, and humanized; and improved by 
cultivation, and the introduction of the va- 
rious arts found by experience neceffary to 
fociety ; but, that fociety may have exifted for 
ages, before a fyftem of articulate /anguage 
was invented.—lIn this there is certainly no 
impoffibility, as he fays, inafmuch as per- | 
fons remaining abfolutely dumb are known 
to be capable of living together in fociety, 
of communicating, in fome degree, the 
knowledge of their wants, of carrying on 
conjointly any fort of bufinefs, and of go- 
verning and directing :—he adduces alfo in 
proof, that even fome of the brutes are ca- 
pable of the fame; viz. the beaver, and 
gurang outang, which latter (by the way) 
be fancies to be of the human {pecies, and 
quotes Rou//eaw to confirm it 


It, 
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Tt, however, doth not appear to me ro; 
mantic, to fuppoie, with him, that, at 
firft, in @ flate of nature, the fubftitutes 
for language were murmuring inarticulate 
founds; that barbarous nations could only 
exprefs their different paflions by different 
cries, fimilar to the inftlances we are ac- 
quainted with in the war-hoop, the ery of 
fuccefs, and others, in practice among the | 
American Indians s——that articulation, or 
the dividing, by confonants, the continuity 
of the vocal founds, was, at firf, very 
fimple ;-—it ftill continues very much fo 
among the Huron tribe, an 7#terior nation 
of North America: their language is the 
lea{t removed, (as he fays very juitly) from 
the origin of this art, of perhaps any 
vpon earth*: —‘¢ They have fcarcely 


‘* even any articulation, but converfe chief- 


* Gab. Sagard and La Fontane give this account 
of them, 


6 ly 
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fly by vocal cries afpirated, asin faluta- 
f€ tion, for example, 4a, ho, ho, ufing very 
‘few confonants, and of courfe in f{peak- 
© ing never clofe their lips: in fhort, their 
** language is little better than animal cnes | 
£* from the throat, of different tones, di- 
f‘ vided now and then by a guttural conr 
* fonant: and without compolfition or de- 
‘* rivation.”—This is alfo nearly the cafe 
with feveral other barbarous’ people : 

The vowels, which are the firft of the eles 
mental founds, are always uttered with 
fittle or no ation of the mouth, being 
nothing elfe but breath vocalized, by the 
vibration of the interior parts of the 
throat, and p2 fing through the organs of 
the mouth in certain peculiar pofitions ; 
thus A 1S only breath blown hard, with 
an open mouth ; O j w founded in like man- 
per, only by forming the lips into a circle: 
othe other vowels, with little variation, 


are 
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are upon the fame eafy principle-—The 
junction of confonants to thefe vowels, by 
a further modification of the feveral pofi- 
tions and actions of the tongue, teeth, pa- 
late, and lips (affifted by the nofe and 
throat more or lefs) forms thofe alterations 
of the voice, or divifion of the continuity 
of vocal founds, which is properly, arii- 
culation: without this fpeech would only 
be a clufter: of vocal cries, with little dif- 


tinction. 


The vowels being the foundation of 
fpeech, and uttered with fo little art, or 
action of the mouth, is doubtlefs the rea- 
fon, that among favages, language (if it 
deferves to be fo called) chiefly confifts of 
vowels, for they have not advanced the art 
to any great degree; they ufe words like 
young children who are beginning to fpeak, 
without any connetives: they have no 

5 7 ! fyntax, 
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fyntax, but in lieu thereof, a vaft variety 
of tones and abundance of attion.—This 
perhaps hath been, at one time or anothers 
the ftate of Janguage in all thofe nations 
or tribes of mankind, from which the pre- 
fent proud nations of the earth have pro- 
ceededi — That thefe uncultivated tribes, 
and all others, are the offspring of Adam, 
thofe who make the beforementioned ob- 


ection inuft confequently allow. 


The hiftory of man in variotis ages and 


countries, and the nature of things, fufli- 


ciently prove, that the on/y natural language 


of our {pecies is a variety of vocal founds and 
tones, fignificant of our wants or defires, ac- 
companied by figns with the head, hand, &c. 


and the management of the countenance, 


fo as (imperfectly) to exprefs the difpo- 


fition of mind, and the will.—In procefs 
of time, thofe muttering noifes have been 


arti- 
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articulated *,; to fach a number as the fén- 
fible obje&s then exifting required - names 
for, which names wete (it is probable) 
fimply defcriptive, at firft, of their moft 
ftriking qualities, or appearances: as chil- 
ie ea ; Kino e Fave af 4 
dren are obferved to diftinguith animals by 
their different noifes, roarings, or bleatings; 
before they know the arbitrary appellations 
of fucH animals: For inftance, Bow; Woo} 
(for dog) Bab (lamb) Moo (cow) and fuch 
like.—-Thus lanouage grew by degrees, on 
which alterations were grafted, and in pro- 
portion to the neceflity, variety of words 
enfued, until by an infinite multiplication 
of fuch articulated founds; method bé- 
* CT ay articulation; becaufe there may be other 
« cvays of difcriminating the voice, e. g.—by acutene(s 
“© and gravity, the feveral degrees of rifing and fall- 
‘ing from oné note or foze to another, and the fe- 
*¢ veral kinds of mezfures, pailions, moods, ayre, Sc. | 
& out of which it were eafie to frame a2 language, witha 


** out words, tho’ not fo expedite and comprehenfive 
“ as the other.” Holder’s Elem. of Speech, ee 


came 
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came indifpenfibly neceffary to avoid cons 
fufion, to denote qualities, aétion, time; 
guantity, connexion, and (by fubftance; 
“ energy, and /ubject’’) to convey ideas inteb- 


The method ufed im teaching thofe who 


are by nature without bearing to fpeak, 


* In the fame manner, therefore, as Jocal motion is 
from nature, but davcing is fomething pofilive; fo is 
the power of producing a vocal found founded in na- 
dure, but that of explaining ourfelves by nouns and 
verbs, fomething pofitive: and hence it is, that, as to 
the fimple power of producing vocal found (which is 
as it were the inftrument of the foul’s faculties of 
knowledge and volition); as to this vocal power, I 
fay, man feems to poffefs it from nature ia the érke 
manner as irrational animals, but as to the employing 
nouns or verbs f, or fentences compoled out of thein, 
in the explanation of our fentiments (the things thus 
employed being founded zof in nature, but in pofrion) 
this, he feems to poffefs by way of peculiar eminence, 
becaufe he alone of all mortal beings, partakes of a fond 
which can move of itfelf, dc. | 

Ammonius de Interpretatione, Pp. 51. 

+ Some of the ancients divided the whole of langiiace, as a 

fyfiem, into nouns and werbs, 


and 
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and the progrefs obfervable in them, may 
ferve in fome meafure to confirm this :— 
they at firft ufe cries; only; of uncouth 
irregular exertions of voice, with figns; 
until art, in other words precept; and 
example, regulate thefe founds :—the firft 
advance is made by an ingenious method 
of founding the vowels; (of which fomé 
further explanation will be given in the 
fequel) as the notes of the gamut aré 
commonly at firft learned, without any con- 
nettion with time; or that arrangement 
which is called a tune: when the five 
vowels can be diftinctly founded and dif- 
criminated, then an eafy monofyllable is | 
learned, as Ba, Be, &c. 3 for, befides the dif- 
tinct found of the vowel, it is only she 
“compreffion of the lips, before utterance of 
the vowel, that makes the fyllable, Ba, and 
fo ofi.—Having acquired fyllables, (of the 
combination of which the longeft world or 
Poly- 
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polyfllable is made) all words of courfe 
may be pronounced :—for example, taking 
firft a word of one fyllable-—Suppofe the 
learner to be perfect in pronouncing Ba; 
then by placing the tongue in fuch a pofi- 
tion as to add ZY, (which is no more than 
prefling the top of the tongue clofe againft 
the upper gum) the word Bat is formed: 
thus articulation of one word is learned, 
in which two out of three letters are con- 
fonants.—Being perfect in the pronuncia- 
tion, he mext attains the idea, which ¢his 
form of articulated breath conveys, by hav- 
ing the object or thing itfelf placed before 

“his eyes, and. pointed at; thus he knows 
the name of Bat, and when he fees it 

again, or when the idea of the thing fo 
called occurs to his mind, he knows how 

to utter its name.—He foon eafily learns 

to diftinguith perfons, as Charles, William, 

John, by the prepofitive pronouns fingular, 
F 
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I, You, He; alfo the words fignifying the 


moft common and familiar actions, as eat, 
drink, qwalt ; next the connexion of fub- 
ftantive and attributive, or noun and verb, 
as 1 (Charles) eat, you (William) drink, 
he (Fobn) walks, then (fuppofing him 
firt to have learned the form (in writing 
and fpeech) and the meaning of bread) 
he compofes a compleat fentence, as J eat 
bread, and afterwards fentences lefs fim- 
ple. — This is the natural progrefs of the 
art of fpeech, and whoever will take the 
pains to attend to the gradual advances — 
therein made, by children, in general; 
cannot fail to obferve it—The chief dif- 
ference is, that fuch as hear, make a variety 
of experiments with their organs of {peech, 
to imitate the founds they hear, before 
they hit upon the right pofition to effect it; 
-but, at length, by perfeverancé, and re 
peatedly comiparing ‘by their ear their own 

. pro- 
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‘produGion of founds with that of others, 
they arrive at juft articulation; generally, 
‘however, long before they know the nature 
of many things whofe names they pro- 
nounce: beginning ufually with thofe eafy 
words inwhich the confonants are labials, or 
formed wholly by the lips, as Pa pa, Ma 
ma*, &c.—whereas thofe, who are void of 
hearing, learn (or are taught) to vocalize 
and articulate their breath, by feeling and 
Jfeeing, inftead of by the other fenfe, and 
arrive atthe knowledgeof the connexionand 
import of words.and fentences, by inculca- 
tion and ftudy of their forms, in characters, 
and in enunciation in lieu of the more eafy 


mode, which hearing perfons enjoy.—The 


* ‘¢ That this is the natural order, and that the lips 
‘¢ are the firft organs of {peech, exerted by children, 
‘¢ may be known from this, that the words Papa, or 
86 Baba, and Mama, are the.terms, ufed by children 
‘* for Father and Mother, in almott all the languages 
46 of the world.” Sheridan’s Art of Reading, Ds 39. 
| F 2 . former 
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former may be compared to perfons who 
acquire the art of mufic by rote, or merely 
by their own jmitative powers and endea- 
_vours, the latter to thofe who are saught it 


by inftru@ors, fyftematically. 


What is the inference from the preceding 


propofitions? 


The inference intended is, that the only 
natural language, already defcribed, may 
be methodized and formed into a pratti- 
cable, intelligible fyftem, dy all poffeffed of 
_underftanding, of the inftruments of voice, 


and articulation. 


Taking for granted that it will be allowed, 
with refpeé to thofe who are bleffed with the 
ufual important fenfe of hearing ; it remains 
| only to be proved, that it is practicable and 
intelligible likewife by the deaf. 

Is 


\ 
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Is it incredible that, a perfon yoid of 
hearing, may by feeling the vibration, or 
efficient caufe of vocal founds in the throat, 
inwardly, and by application of the touch 
outwardly, in contradiftinction to the mere 
impulfes of breath, learn by perfeverance 
and affiftance, to know when he gives the 
different tremulous motions of the air, 
which we diftinguifh by the vocal founds, 
7 ie Pas gS ey 


Is it incredible, that fuch a perfon after- 


‘wards by. attentively looking at others 


when fpeaking, and by /eeing how they 
place their Jips and tranpofe their tongue, 
occafionally, to the teeth, gums, and pa- 
late, for the combination of the confonants 
and vowels, fhould learn in time, to imitate 
the pronunciation of all the various fylla- 
bles, which immediately compofe words, 
and eventually language ? 

rf 3 All 
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All words are modified undulations of air, 
made fignificant. to the mind, by focial 
compat, or confent.—The firft ftep to - 
language is to form them, the next to com~ 
prebend their meaning.—It hath been al- 
ready premifed that vowels are the funda- 
mentals, and exprefled with little or no - 
aftion of the loquelary organs,. like fepa- 
rate, fimple notes in a flute, independent 
of time, flats, fharps, refts, &c:—That 
when thcfe are learned by the method 
jet bined at, articulation of the moft eafy 
fyllables is next to be inculcated, thewing 
the form, in writing, as well as in utter- 
ance, at the fame time;—thus bringing the 
pupil gradually on from fyllables to words, 
from words to fentences, firft fimple, then 
compound, until he becomes capable of 


every kind of compofition. 


It may well be fuppofed, that the method 
of inftructing fuch deaf perfons muft be 


CX= 
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extremely tedious, and laborious zo the 
teacher, and the ereateft poffible trial of 
his patience ; but it is the Purpofe of this 
eflay to prove, ‘tar it bath been reduced 
to practice, and that ¢f is practifed with 
great fuccels, at prefent, rather than to 
attempt to defcribe particularly the inge- 
nious mode in ufe. If a perfon can be 
brought to fpcak at all, and is not defi- 
Cient in intellects, application and_perfe- 
verance in a judicious method may enable 
him, moft undoubtedly, to make yaft im- 
provements in the faculty of fpeech: this 
is demonftrated in the removal of the moft 
violent impediments of ftammerers, which 
is alfo completely effected by the fame 
gentlemen who profefs the other art, of 
which more in its plact:—the greateft 
orator of Greece was at firft almoft an un- 
intelligible ftutterer: by long labour and 
| indefatigable perfeverance, he overcame 
all difficulties, and in {pite of nature be- 


F 4 came 
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came the paragon of eloquence: his foli- 
loquizing on the fea-coaft near the roaring 
furges, with pebbles in his mouth (if true) 
{trongly fupparts the argument that the 
ufe of articulate language is not only, not 
natural, but flowly pragreflive and of dif- 
ficult acquifition, although it may be at- 
rained, by right application and long prac- 
tice, even under the greateft difadvantages. 


——* lagor omnia vincit.” 


It is not, however, pretended that De- 
moftbenes is any inftance in proof that the 
deaf may acquire {peech ;—but fo true is 
it that the voice is governable by the eyes, 
that the gentlemen, to whofe merits this 
art is indebted for its prefent degree of 
perfection, ave publicly advpted as their 
yotlo, the phrafe which 1s borrowed for the 


title of thefe pages, viz. 


S$ VOX 
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§* yoX OCULIS SUBJECTA,” 
or (as it may be englifhed) 


Voice made vifible. 


After ali that has been advanced, con- 
viction may. be ftill wanting to many :— 
Fads, however, are incontrovertible, and 
witnefles or vouchers of facts in point, are 
at hand, ‘¢ out of the mouths and pens of 
more than two credible witneffes the fact 


fhall be eftablithed”. 


The following paffages are extracted from 
the feveral beforementioned, in order of 
time, who have treated on this fubject, 
and borne teftimony to the various fuccefs 
of the art in fome few inftances; after 
which the author’s own evidence fhall be 


GIVEN, 


PFirt— 
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Firfi—Extraa* from Dr. Bulwer’s Philoco- 
phus, or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Friend, 
printed 1648. | 

SC HAPS UY. 
* So Tazie and flugglifh are the natural] 

*‘ inclinations of moft men, that they are 

*‘ prone to limit the infinite capacity of 

“man, and the effects of his admirable 

¢€ obfervations to known and common 

“* matters: whereas, confidering his abili- 

** ties, and the faculty of his braine, there 

“‘ is no accident of imperfection that may 

“ befall him, but with the indulgent co- 

“operation of nature, he may worke 

* himfelfe either out of it, or invent a 

“¢ fupply to the defeét and inconveniences 

“of it: for a notable inftance of the in- 

“‘ duftrious felicity of an obferving wit in 

‘this kind, wee are extraordinarily be- 

“ holden to that gallant and learned knight 


* N.B. The felling in the‘e extracts is copied ¢.- 
actly from the or’ginal. 
“ Sir 
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** Sir Kenelme Dighy. ‘That whereas hi 
*€ therto the uaderflanding of words by the 
§* mat ons of tee ips hath been an art which 
we have heard indeed that many have 
‘© prerended thereunte, yet hath it been 
thought deccitful and {carce to be cre- 
“* dited, he af rds us an example of an 
€ artift, who fublimed this art unto an al- 


§* moft incredible perfection, 


** The hiftory of this rare atchievement 


a4 ‘ 


** of artis thus delivered by tbat konour- 


nn 


* able relator Sir Kenelme Digby. 


“ There was a nobleman of great quay 


of 
~ 


lity that I knew in Spaine, the younger 
brother of the Conftable of Ca/flile, who 


“ was taught to beare the founds of words 


wn 
a 


with his eyes (if thisexpreflion may be per- 
‘* mitted). This Spanith lord was born deafz, 
** fo deafe that if 2 gun were fhott off clofe by 


a 
ae 


(‘ his care he could not heare it, and confe- 


“ quently 
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“quently he was dumbe for not being 
“able to heare the found of words, he 
* could never imitate nor underftand them: 
“* the lovelineffe of his face, and efpecially 
“‘ the exceeding life and fpiritfulneffe of 
« of his eyes, and the comlineffe of his 
‘* perfon, and the whole compolure of his 
€ body throughout, were pregnant fignes 
“* of a well temper’d mind within, and 
“therefore all that knew him lamented 
“ much the want of meanes to cultivate it, 
“© and to embrue it with the notions which 
“¢ it feem’d to be capable of, in regard of 
“ itfelfe, had it nor been crofs’d by this 
“unhappy accident, which to remedy phy- 
** fitions and chyrurgions had long em- 
* ploy’d their fkill, but all in vaine. At 
*< the laft there was a prieft who under- 
*© tooke the teaching him to underftand 
‘ others when they fpoke, and to /peake 
« himfelfe that others might underftand 


“him, 
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‘him, for which attempt at firft he was 
“ laugh’d at, yet after fome years he was 
‘ look’d upon as if he had wrought a 
“miracle. In a word, after frrange pa- 
“ tience, conflancie, and pains, he brought 
“ the young lord to fpeak as diftinctly as 
“‘ any man whatfoever ; and to uncerftand 
“ fo perfectly what they faid, that he 
© would not loofe a word in a whole dayes 
“‘converfation. I have often difcourfed 
«6 with the prieft, whilft I waited upon 
the prince of Wales (now our gracious 
*¢ fovereign) in Spaine, and I doubt not 
*‘ but his majefty remembreth all I have 
“‘faid of him, and much more: for Sis 
“< majefly was very curious to obferve, and 
“‘ enquire into it. It is true, one great 
‘ mifbecomingneffe he was apt to fall into 
*‘ whilft he {peke: which was an uncer- 
“tainty in the tone of kis voice, for not 
“hearing the. found he made when he 


3 | ‘* {poke, 
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*© fpoke, he could not fleadily govern the 
«* pitch of his voice, but it would be fome- 
** times higher and fometimes lower, though 
** for the moft part what he delivered toge- 
“ther, he ended in the fame key as he 
*‘ began it. But when he had once fuf- 
** fered the paflage of his voice to clofe, 
* at the opening it again, chance, or the 
«* meafure of his earneftneffe to fpeake or 
“ reply, gave him his tone, which he was not 
“* capable of modulating by fuch an artifice 
«<< as is recorded Caius Gracchus ufed when. 
“‘paflion in his orations to the people 
** drove out his voice with too great a ve- 
““ hemence or fhrillneffe. He could dif- 
** cern in another whether he fpoke fhrill 
“or low, and he would repeat after any 
““ body any hard word whatfoever, which 
** the prince tried often, not only in Eng- 
“ lib, but by making fome Welch men that 
““ferved his highneffe fpeake words of 
“their language, which he fo perfectly 


7: ** ecchoed, 
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*¢ ecchoed, that I confefle I wondred more 
“‘at that, than at all the reft; and his 
“* mafter himfelfe wou!d acknowledge that 
“the rules of his art reached not to 
“‘ produce that effeé with any certainty. 
“ And therefore concluded this in him 
“ muft {pring from other rules he had 
“ framed unto himfelfe out of his own at- 
“© tentive obfervation ; which the advantage 
“ which nature had juftly given him ia 
*“‘the fharpnefle of fenfes, to fupply the 
“ want of this, endowed him with an abi- 
“lity and fagacity, to do beyond any other 
*¢ man that had his hearing. He exprefied 
“it furely in a high meafure by his fo 
** exact imitation of the Welch pronuncia- 
“tion: for that tongue (like the Hebrew) 
“ employeth much the guttural letters, and 
the motions of that part which firameth 
‘* them, cannot be feen or judged of by 
“ the eye, otherwife than by the effeé 

“ they 
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“ they may happily make by confent in 
* the other parts of the mouth expofed to 
“ view. For the knowledge he had of 
*¢ what they faid fprung from his obferving 
‘ the motions they made, fo that he could 
“ converfe currently in the light, though 
‘they he talked to, whifpered never fo 
‘* foftly. AndI have feen him at a dif- 
« tance of a large chamber’s breadth, /ay 
“‘ words after one, that I, ftanding clofe 
** by the fpeaker, could not hear.a fylla- 
“©ble of. But, if he were in the darke, 
‘or. if one turned his face out of his 
“ fight, he was capable of nothing -one 
*© faid.” Sir Kenelme Digby. 


Secondly —Extra@ from Dr. Holder. 
‘© March 4, 166%. 
Ata meeting of the Council of the Royal 
“¢ Society, ordered, 
_ © That a Difcourfe prefented to ‘the R. 
out Society, intituled Elements of Speech, 


or 
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or an Effay of Enquiry into the Natural 
‘ Produdtion of Letters, with an Appendix 
“ concerning Perfons Deaf and Dumb by 
‘© W. Holder, D. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 
* ciety, be printed by J°° Martin, Printer to 


the Society. 


‘’ BRouNCKER, Pref.” 


“Tt having happened to me fome years 
“* paft to have been deeply engaged in this 
«* fame confideration of the alphabet, by a 
worthy defigne of giving relief toa deaf 
“and dumb perfon in the year 1659, re- 
“commended to my care, and being at laft 
‘‘ prevailed with by divers perfons, who 
*¢ remember the fucce/s of that enterprize, 
“to communicate the way and method I 
“ then ufed, 1 have adventured to publith 
‘‘my thoughts concerning the nature of 
“* letters, more in refpect of the Appendix, 


G 66 or 
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‘© or application of them to that excellent 


“ purpofe, &c.”” 
Pref. to Elem. of Speech, by Holder. 


——a 


“‘ But the chief defign here intended by 
“* this account of the natural alphabet, is 
*‘to prepare a more eafie and expedite 
“way to inftru& fuch as are deaf and 
«© dumb, and dumb onely by confequence 
“of the want of hearing (by thewing 
* them the proper figures of the motions 
‘ of the organs, whereby letters are framed } 
“to be able to pronounce all letters and 
“¢ fyllables and words, and in a good mea- 
“fure, to difcern them by the eye, when 
‘* pronounced by an other.—And although. 
“this cannot be directly and immediately 
“taught and learnt, as to every particular 
“* fetter of the alphabet (as will be fuffi- 
‘‘ ciently manifeft in the enfuing difcourfe) 
© yet he who has this exact knowledge of 
“ of 
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*¢ of the nature and difference of letters, 
x by knowing withal what can be done, and 
“‘ what cannot be immediately performed, 
*¢ will be able to purfue fuch an attempt 
‘¢ with fteadinefs, and having made his firft 


* progrefs in what is obvious and fefible, 
* will then (without expence of fruttle/s 


* Jabour) proceed to feek out and invent 
other ways to compafs about and accom: 
** plifh his defigned effect. 


* And by'thefe ways (as J myfelf bave 
“< made fome experiment) it is not impoffible, 
- “no, nor very difficult to be done, even 
‘* in thofe who were born deaf and dumb.” 


Holder’s Elem. of Speech, pp. 15, 16. 


“ Neither did any fuch hopes or ambi- 
tion” (as thofe of rectifying alphabets 
univerfally) ‘ fet my thoughts on work, 
but partly the worthine/s and curiofity of 
“this fubje@ in itfelf, and chiefly the 
G2 ** great 


\ 
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“‘oreat ufe of an accurate knowledge of 
“the nature of letters, and fpeech, in di- 
“recting to a fteady and effectual way of 
“* infiructing deafand dumb perfons,to obtain a 
‘¢ reafonable perfection of utterance of [peech, 
‘Sand to difcern (in fome meafure) with 
‘‘ their eye, by obferving the motions of 
‘“the mouth, what others fpeak: and to 
“that end, I have added to this Effay an” 
« Appendix relating that defign, both 
‘which I hope and promife myfelf, will 
“ find a candid reception, from thofe who 
** fhall confider thefe poor and flight pa- 
“‘ pers, as a work of charity and compaf- 
«6 fion, and may be acceptable to them, as 
“itis pleafing to myfelf, to have ftudied 
‘<¢ relief for the calamitous and deplorable 
‘* condition of perfons deaf and dumb.” 


Holder’s Elements, pp. 10g, 110. 


“ Now 
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<* Now as to the moft general cafe of 
© thofe who are deaf and dumb, I fay, they 
‘are dumb by confequence from their deaf- 
“nels, onely becaufe they are not taught to 
‘¢ (peak. —The natural part of fpeech, viz. 


‘*‘ words made of letters by fuch exquifite 


' © various articulations, is learnt by much 


“ practice and imitation ; and much more 
“ the artificial part, viz. tnftitution of frgni- 
“ ficancy of language, cannot be acquired 
‘¢ without great help of inftruéion : and to 
“that end, the tong and ear, {peaking and 
“hearing, hold a correfpondence, by 
‘¢ which we learn to imitate the found of 
*¢ fpeech, and underftand the meaning of 
“it: but he that never bears a word 
‘¢ fpoken, nor can be told what it fignifies, 
‘© it is no wonder, if fuch an one remain 
“¢ fpeechlefs: as out of queftion any one 
‘¢ muft do (though of integral principles) 
«‘ who from an infant fhould be bred up 


G ; ‘¢ amon 
| o 
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“among mutes, and have no_ teaching, 
« Such then is the cafe in hand, that they 
‘* who want that /eace of difcipline (hear- 
‘* ing) are alfo by confequence deprived of 
* {peech, not by any immediate organical 
** indifpofition, but for want of difcipline—_ 
** Finding then a perfon in this condition, not 
°* capable of bearing, if we would endeavour 
“to make ufe of the organs of fpeech 
‘* (fuppofed to be of fufficient conftitution) 
*‘ there is no way, but to have recourfe ta 
** the other learned fenfe, which is /eeing, 
‘© and to find out fome. means (although 
** farther about, and more: laborious) of 
‘* inftructing him 4y dis eyes, and fhewing 
«him the vifible motions and figures of 
storhe mouth, by which fpeech is articu- 
‘lated; and to apply the doérine of 
‘© letters to this ufe and purpofe>is the de- 
6S fion of this Appendix, where our firft 
*‘ bufinefs had need to be to animate the 


 under- 
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“ undertaker, and confider whether it be 
*¢ pofiible or no; for it muft confeffed, 
*¢ that there lie in the way great objections 
“ and difficulties, which /eem to difcourage, 
‘© and portend fuch a defign unfefible :— 
*‘ but I doubt not to fhew you, how to 
‘© overcome thofe feeming demonftrable 
‘© impoffibilities, and fhew how truely it is 
 faid, venit miferis folertia rebus.” 

Holder’ s Appendix . concerning pettons 

Deaf and Dumb, pp. 115, 116. 


Then intervene fome general rules of pro- 
ceeding, ufed and recommended by him 
(Dr. Holder) which are omitted for bre- 


vity’s fake. 


Jt is obfervable, that the hiftories of 
“‘thofe who could difcern /peech by their 
. © eye are, moft of fuch as having had know- 
“ledge of language, and a readinefs in 


G 4 ‘¢ {peaking, 
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“peaking, falling afterwards into deaf- 
“* nes, have loft the uf@ of fpeech, but 
* full retein the memory of it: now if we 
‘* can by induftry make any deaf and dumb 
** nerfon reasonably perfed in the language 
* and pronunciation, he may alfo be capa- 
‘‘ ble of the fame privilege of under/tand- 
°° ing by the eye what is fpoken, though the 
© letters fingly pronounced are ambiguous, 
‘¢ and may deceive him:.in fhort, though 
‘it be impoflible for a deaf perfon by his 
* eye accurately and certainly to diftinguith 
“letters fingly fpoken, (as.it is likewife in 
‘¢ words equivocal, {poken, and letters 
“‘ whifpered, to thofe that hear) yet in 
‘<: tract sof Apeech$. asa. edeas word is 
‘‘ eafily known by a coherence with the 
«* reft; and a dubious letter by the whole 
* word, fo may a deaf perfon, having at- 
‘* tained a competent knowledge of lan- 
guage, and affifted by an acute fagacity, 


6 by 
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“ by fome more evident word difcovered 
“by his eye, know the fenfe, and dy 
§¢ the fence, other words, and. by the 
‘¢ words the obfcurer, letters, and fo, not- 
* withftanding this difficulty objected, make 
‘© good ufe of this inftitution, not onely to 
* fpeak, but ina good meafure (fo far as 
*¢ to ferve for converfe) know what others 
* fay to him: and the rather becaufe hav- 
a ing learnt by his eye, and being inured 
‘¢ to that kind of obfervation, he is quicker 
Ft perceive the motionsof articulation and 
‘* conjunctures of letters in words, than we 
can eafily imagine.—Having thus fur- 
« mounted the difficulties, I fhall mention 
** fome fuch things as give encouragement 
“to this enterprize: and firft, that which 
© was before hinted, that in deaf and dumb 
* perfons, their neceffity excites a great ob- 
*‘ fervation and /agacity, to fupply their 
* defects, and to bear up, and maintain 


3 ‘* converfe 
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*‘converfe with others who enjoy the be- 
** nefit of all their fenfes. And being de- 
** nyed communication by the ear, their 
“eyes are the more vigilant, attent, and 
** heedful, which renders them much more 
** capable of being improved by direétions 
“and inftru@ions applied to that fenfe ; 
* and gives a delight and encouragement to 
“ thofe who teach fuch apprehenfive {cho- 
a iaias Ibidem, pp. 125128, 


‘* Language being defined a eomnexion of. 

“‘ the beft fignes for communication, and 
“‘ written language wifthle fignes of the 
“ fignes audible: and the elements of each 
“ refpectively, andthe corre/pondence andmu- 
“‘ tual affiftance of each to the other, being 
‘‘fuch, as in the foregoing difcourfe is 
“more fully fhewn; you have a great 
‘help, by Sewing letters and words writ- 
“‘ zen, to conduét a deaf perfon on, in ex- 
“* ercifing 
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* ercifing him to exprefs the fame by pro- 
*‘ nunciation, and whatfoever you gaia 
** upon him his way will be reteined, and 
“made ufe of inthe other: add to this 
“the admirable curiofity, and fagular excel- 
** Jency of the defign, the confideration where- 
‘‘ of will futtein the patience, and animate 
‘ the induftry of him who fhall undertake 
* it—-Having thus confidered what ground 
‘© and encouragement there may. be for 
‘ fuch an undertaking: | fhall now, in 
** the plaineft manner I can, lay down fuch 
6 direétions and rules, as I myfelf have made 
** trial o° to infirac?t a deaf pevfon to make 
* ule of his organs of /peech, and ceafe to 
be dumb, emoying the great felicity of 
that moft expedite way of communica- 
** tion; which may ferve till fome more able 
“* perfon fhall be excited by improvements 
“and additions to give @ greater perfection 


¢ 


: “19 
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“ to this defigne :—firft make your own al- 


‘stphabet, oo. ee Tbid.;pp. 1 31; 2. 


- Then follows his particular method, which 
is omitted alfo. 


“* Now befides thefe dire@ions already 
“‘siven, you will find when you come 
“to prattife, that your own earneftnefs 
*‘ and contention to effect what you are 
‘about, will, continually, whileft you 
€ are at work with him, fuggeft to you fe- 
‘ veral artifices, whereby to make him 
** better apprehend what you would have 
“him pronounce, which cannot fo well be 
“ tho’t of, beforehand, wor rules fet down 


“¢ for it in writing. 


““ Now when the labour and patience of 
‘‘ setting the alphabet is over, the main 
** difficulty is overcome. — Having thus 


‘6 made 
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‘¢ made him learn the alphabet, and the 
‘‘ characters of it, next, (or together with 
‘‘ the other) teach him an alphabet upon 
‘¢ his fingers, or feveral parts of his hands, 
si by placing the letters there, which you 
may devife at pleafure.”—For example, 
“ particularly, let the extremity of the 
‘¢ thumb and four fingers of the left-hand 
‘(when any of them is pointed at by the 
“ forefinger of the right hand, or by any 
‘kind of fefcue) fignify the vowels a, 


a es re 0; uy’ —é&c. &c. p- {5I- 


‘ T had once in my thoughts to contrive 
«a4 method of Grammar and Di@icnary 
“for. this ufe: of grammar, more than I | 
** can now comprife in fhort hints: and the 
‘¢ Jatter alphabetically, containing the words 
‘‘ of the language which the deaf perfon is 
“to learn; as fuppofe Englifh: and the 


Sex 
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€ expofition beme a reprefentation of the 
“ figure of fo. many words as.can be de- 
“ feribed ; and of the reft by fuch other 
“« fenes as might be thought of, referring the 
“© {ynonimas to thofe which have expofitions; 
““by which he might help himfelf to 
“ know the meaning of fuch words, as he 
“‘ fhould meet with, and by often looking 
“ on it gain the knowledge of words: but 
“the oceafion of exciting and exercifing 
“‘my thoughts being unhappily removed, 
« {went no further; but hope to fee them 
“ perfeted, by thofe who fhall meet with 
€ fuch like occafions: and indeed fuch a 
“ work as this, is not to be perfected by 
“ ftady alone, but muft and will receive 
** many hints and helps, and to be thought 
“ on otherwife, whilft the endeavour is ex- 
“© exted, being under experiment and prats 
tice: but fo far as Fhad occafion to ftudy, 
ef and pratiife with happy fucce/s, 1 have 

I “© faith. 
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* faithfully imparted, and wifh it may be 

‘€ ufeful to thofe who ftand in need of it.” 

Holder’s Appendix to Elem. of Speech; 
pp- 156, 7; 8. 


Thirdly—Extract * (and tranflation) of a 
letter of the ingenious Dr. 7obn Wallis, 
(one of the firft promoters of the Inftitu- 
tion of the Royal Society) to Dr. Thomas 
Beverley, reprinted 1765 in Latin, an- 
nexed to his Latin Grammar of the Eng- 
lifh Language, and entitled 


* Extracted from the Latin publication, for the 
more particular fatisfaction of foreigners. 


_ © Epiftola 
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“ Epiftolaad D.Thomam Beverley, de mutis, 
‘s furdifque informandis. 
Hs Sept. XXX. 1698. - 
‘¢ Clarifime Vir, : 

<¢ Literas tuas Sept. 22, datas, poft ali- 
“* quot dies accept, Quibus ca/um-narras 
‘‘ familie cujufdam (cui tu notus) vere 
‘* plorandum, quod ex ocfo liberis jam viven- 
“‘ tibus, guinque funt plane muti, furdique 
“ (& quidem ideo, ni fallor, muti, quia 
“* furdi).. Petis, ut, velim tibi indicare, 
‘* qguibus modis, poflit his defectibus optime 
“¢ fubveniri—Quippe qui noveris (quod 
‘‘ intelligo) D. Alexandrum Popham (adhuc 
‘* ni fallor in vivis) quem (/urdum natum) 
‘** docueram ego, (jam ante annos quafi 34 
“aut 35) difiincte logui (atut metuo, ne 
‘‘iftius aliquid quadantenus jam fuerit 
** oblitus:) atque fermonem loquelarem ea- 
*s tenus intelligere, ut potuerit animi fua 
 fenfa (mediocriter) {cripto infinuare, at- 


6¢ que 
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Tranflation. 


* Letter to Dr. Beverley, &c. 


~ 


“ Honoured Sir, 
“Your letter of the 22d September, I 

*‘ received fome days ago, in which you 
“ relate a truely deplorable cafe of a cer- 
“© tain family (of your acquaintance) that 
* out of eight children now living, five are 
“‘ abfolutely deaf and dumb (and indeed 
* dumb, unlefs I miftake, decaufe deaf.)— 
“ You requeft, that I would fhew you, by ° 
*¢ what means, thefe defeés may beft be 
“* remedied.—For you know (as I under- 
‘ ftand) Dr. Alexander Popham (who is 
“¢ ftillliving, if I miftake not) whom (deing 
** born deaf) \ had taught, (now about 34 
“or 35 years fince,) to /peak diftinétly (al- 
“though I fear left fomething of it may 
“have been now ina meafure forgotten) 
and fo far to underftand common dif- 


H “ courfe 
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“ que ab aliis fibi {cripta intelligere : quod 
“ & ante feceram de D. Daniele Whaley 
*‘ (jam nuper mortuo) qui fuerat inde a 
“ puero furdus.—Aliis aliquot qui non fue- 
‘rint furdi, fed ita linguis impedita, ut 
“vel plane balbutirent, & loquendo titu- 
‘“‘barent, aut literas faltem aliquas, vel 
“non omnino, vel non nifi hefitantem 
“‘ proferre poffént, docui diftincte & ex- 
‘ pedite proferre fonos illos, quos ante non 
“ potuerant: ita ut difficultatem illam vel 
‘* plane fuperaverint, vel ita, faltem ut vix 
“ difcerni poflet.—Alios aliquot furdos 
“‘ loquelam docere non aggreflus fum: fed 
““folummodo ut res fcriptas. mediocriter 
‘ intelligerent, fuaque fenfa f{cripto qua- 
‘‘ dantenus, infinuarent: qui tempore non 
“longo progreflus eos fecerint, rerumque 
‘* plurimarum notitiam acquifiverint, multo 
‘ultra quam quod putabatur fieri pofle a 
 quoquam in eorum circumftanttis pofito 

** fuerintque 
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¢¢ courfe, that he could communicate his 
“ thoughts in writing (tolerably well) and 
* comprehend what was written from 
6€ others to himfelf. Which alfo I had, 
“ before, done by Dr. Daniel Whaley 
«¢ (lately dead) who had been deaf from 
‘the time he was a boy.—Some others, 
*‘ who were mot deaf, but had fuch inipe- 
*¢ diments in fpeech, that they either ab- 
“© folutely hefitated and ftammered in fpeak- 
“ing, or could not utter fome letters, at 
‘© all, fcarcely, or at leaft not without ftut- 
‘ tering, I have taught difiznclly, and readily 
‘* to produce thofe founds which before they 
“* could not; fo that they fully overcame that 
“¢ difficulty, or fo far as that it could fearcely 
** beperceived. Some other deaf perfonsI did 
“* not go the length of teaching /peech, but 
* only that they might underftand,tolerably, 
‘¢ things that were written, and could com- 
‘¢ municate in fome degree, in writing, their 
*s own thoughts: who, in no long time, might 


H 2 “ make 
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“‘ fuerintque plane capaces acquirendi (fi 
© plenius excultt) u/teriorem cognitionem que 


 poffet fcripto impertiri, 


 Priorem hujus penii partem (nempeé ut 
‘¢ doceantur loqui fi prius muti, aut expe- 
*€ dite loqui fi prius hefitantur) expedire 
** foleo, indicando, quo fitd motuque dif- 
“ ponenda funt guttur, lingua, labia, ce- 
‘* teraque loquendi organa, pro fingulis re- 
*« fpective fonis, inter loquendum adhiberi 
‘¢ folitis: quippe, his rite difpofitis, {pi- 
*‘ ritus ex pulmone afflatus, eos formabit. 
“* fonos, five fe audiat, five non audiat, 


qui fic profert. 


“De 
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* make that progrefs, and might acquire 
the knowledge of many things, much 
s¢ beyond what might be thought poflible to 
“be done by any one in their circum- 
 « flances, and have been fully capable (if 
‘* more cultivated) of acquiring the greate/t 
“* degree of knowledge which can poflibly be 
*< imparted by writing. 


© The firft part of this tafk (as they may 
‘de taught to fpeak, if before dumb, or 
“readily to fpeak if before with impedi- 
§* ments) I ufe to forward, by fhewing by 
© what pofition and motion, the parts of 
the throat, the tongue, lips, and other 
* organs of fpeech, are to be difpofed for 
“each of the feunds refpectively, wont to 
* be applied in fpeaking. For by the righe 
** difpofition of thefe, the breath being expel- 
““ led from the lungs, he who thus produced 
$< it, wall form thofe founds, whether be doth 
*© oy doth doth not, bear them. | 

Hi 3 Of 
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€ De hac fonorum omnium loquelarium 


~ 
~ 


formatione refpectiva, diftin¢tam ego du- 


“~ 
nw 


dum tradidi rationem (omnium credo pri- 
** mus qui hoc agerefli funt).in Traétatu de 
Loquela (prefixo mee de Lingua Angli- 


“* cana Grammatice) anno 1653 primum edi- 


A 
nw 


*6 to. Atque hac fretus origine Whaleum pri- 


o~ 
a 


ino, deinde Pophamum docui, voces quafvis 


“a 
Lat 


cujufvis lingue diflinée proferre (faltem 


A 
wo 


quas ip/e poffem pronunciare) ; et quidem 
Potonicarum difficillimas (domino Polono, 


nv 
na 


‘* qui aderat, exigente, factumque compro- 


ws 
oN 


bante, & adinirante) : exterofque docui, 
“ fonos noftros expedite proferre, quos ipfi 
‘‘ fbi fenferint impoflibiles.—Eftque hac 
‘¢ duarum brevior pars operis (utut cenferi 
© foleat magis ftupenda). .Verum. hee, 
6 abfque rel'que, non magno foret ufui. 
** Nam, verbatantum proferre, pfittacorum 
‘inilar, iguorato interim quid. fignificent 
** haud yite comimodis inierviret.”, &c, &c. 
pp. 267, 8,9. 
3 © Sed 
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£¢ Of thisrefpective formation of all the lo- 

“ quelary founds, I have fometimeagogivena 
¢ diftin& account (the firft of any one, I be- 
‘lieve, who attempted it) in a Treatife of 
‘¢ Speech, prefixed to my Grammar of the 
“* Englifh Language, firft publifhed in the 
“ year 1653 and relying on this begin- 
*€ ning, I firft taught Whaley, then Popham, 
6 diftinGly to vtterany words whatever (even 
as I myfelf could pronounce) and indeed the 
“© moft difficult of the -Polifh, (to the ap- 
‘‘ probation and admiration of a certain 
‘© Polifh lord who came to prove the faét,) 
«* and I have taught foreigners readily to 
© pronounce our founds, which they them- 
‘ felves had thought impoffible.—And this 
* part of the work is but the fhorter of 
“ the two (howfoever it may be imagined 
** the moft aftonifhing). But this, without 
« the reft, would be of little ufe-—For to 
** pronounce words only, like parrots, being 
H 4 a 
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“ Sed reliqua pars operis (ut /cripti fer- 
 monis ufus habeatur) eft id quod tu 
** gueris—In orcine ad Lanc fermonis 
** ufum, eft imprimis neceffarium ut mutus 
‘* Gnformandus) difcat fcribere, quo fit quod 
“ oculo reprefenter, id quod fonus (litera- 
rum) folet auribus exhibere.—-Erit dee 
«inde valdé commoduin (quia penba cum 
‘* atramento non femper preito eft) ut do- 
*‘ ceatur, quo pacto poffit fingulas literas 
‘‘ defienare (puta fitu motuve digiti, ma- 
‘nus, aliufve partis corporis) quod loco 
“ fit fcriptee litere ; verbi gratia, ut quin- 
“© que vocales 4, é, i, 0, 4, notentur apici- 
“bus quingue digitorum; relique. literz 
" D. ¢,.d, &c. alio fitu motuve, ut commo- 
<¢ dum videatur, et ex pacto conveniat.— 

‘* Pofiea, 
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«¢ #11 ionorant of their fignification, would 
‘© not ferve for the purpofes of life.” 
Pp. 267, 8,9. 


‘But the remaining part of the work, that 
“the may attain the ufe of written language, 
“ is that which you feek.—In order to this 
“‘ ufe of language, it isin the firft place ne- 
« ceffary, that the dwmd perfon (to be in- 
“ftruéted) fhould learn to write, by 
“‘ which means may be reprefented to the 
** eye, that which the found (of letters) 
“is ufed to exhibit to the ears: it will 
** then be very convenient (as pen and ink 
“¢ js not always at hand) that he thould be 
*‘ taught in what manner each of the esters 
“‘ may be fignified ({appofe by the pofition 
‘“€ and motion of the finger, hand, or any 
* other part of the body) which may be 
“ in ftead of written letters. For example, 
“‘ that the five vowels may be noted by the 


s§ ends 
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“Pouca. docendus eft fermo, eadem methodo, 
* qua peri folent linguam edifcere (quam 
“forte plurimi vix animadvertunt): cum 
“¢ hoc faltem difcrimine; pueri fonos aure 
“‘difcunt: mutus figna (eorum fonorum 
“‘indicia) difcit eculo. Sunt autem tum 
“hee, tum ili, pariter ad placitum figni- 
“ficantia, earundem five rerum, five no- 


 tionum. 


«© Atque ut pueri folent primum difcere 
© rerum nomina; fic commodum eft, huic 
* muto, gradatim fuppeditare nomenclatu- 
‘*yam3 .qua contineantur aliquam multa 
““nomina rerum paflim’ occurentinm & 
“oculo obviarium, (ut indicari poflint 


I ETSS 
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-_* ends of the five fingers: the other letters 
‘© b,c, d, &c. by other pofitions and mo- 
*‘ tion, as may feem convenient, and as 
‘‘ may be agreed.—Afterwards he is to be 
“ taught fpeech, by the fame method, which 
©“ boys ufe to learn a language (which 
© perhaps very. many have fcarcely ever 
fe thought of) with this difference alone, 
*‘ children in general learn founds by the 
“‘ ear, a dumb perfon learns figns (which 
‘*‘ are images of thofe founds) by the eye: 
‘for both thofe, as well as thefe, are 
** equally fignificant, at plea/ure, either of 
*¢ things Ot of ideas. 


** And as boys are wont at firf to learn 
*‘ the names of things, fo it is convenient, 
‘*to fupply this mute perfon by degrees, 
** with a vocabulary, in which let there be 
— “ contained any number of names of things 
“ commonly occurring and obvious to the 


‘* eves, 
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* res his nominibus refpondentes.) Quz no- 
** mina commodoordine fint difpofita, fub va- 
“ ris titulis; non confufe, fed eo ordine, fi- 
“‘tuque diftributa (per varias eolumnas 
** aliafve debitas in charta pofitiones,) ita ut 
‘* ipfo fitu fuo infinnent oculo quam inter 
** fe refpectum habeant res his nominibus 
‘indicate. Verb? gratia: ut contraria 
vel correlativa, oppofitis chartze partibus 
“© fcribantur; fubordinata, feu appendicula, 
“* principalibus fubjecta. Quod memorize 
“Jocalis (que dicitur) vicem quadantenus 
‘ fuppleat.—Sic v. g. in una chartula, fub 
*‘ titulo mankind (homo) feribantur (non 
“ confufe fed commodo fitu) man, woman, 
© child (boy, girl); atque fi libet, nomina 
“ quorundam in familia, aut alibi cogni- 
‘* torum, relictis locis vacuis ; pronominibus 
“* aliis, vocabulifque cogeneris nature infe+ 
““ rendis, prout occafio tulerit.—Tum, in 
“alia chartula, fub titulo dedy (corpus) 


“© fori. 
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“¢ eyes, fothatthe things may be fhewn accord> 
*‘ ding to thefe names, and placed in con-' 
“¢ venient order, under various heads ; not 
rs confufedly, but in that method, and fo 
*‘ diftributed in fituation (by various co- 
‘*lumns, and other proper pofiticns on 
“ the paper) that the things indicated may 
‘* communicate by their fituation, to his 
“eve, the relation which they have to 
 thofe names.—For inftance, let contrary 
“things, or correlatives, be wrote upon 
“© oppofite parts of the paper.—Subordinate 
‘‘ things, or appendages, be placed under 
‘¢ their principals, which may anfwer in 
“ {ome meafure the end of a local memory 
‘(as it is called), Thus, for example, on 
“ a little piece of paper, under the head or 
“title mankind, let there be wrote (not 
‘irregularly, but ia a convenient fituation) 
“man, woman, child (boy, girl), and if 
© you pleafe, the names of any body in 


6 " . the 
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“ fcribantur (fitu item commodo) ead, 


* face, forehead, eye, Ge. Se. Se. 
P. 270 
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_ “the family, or of other acquaintance, 
« leaving vacant places, for inferting other 
“‘ names, and terms of the fame nature, 
** according as occafion fhali offer.—Then, 
“on a little piece of paper, ander the title 
“ body, let there be wrote (in the fame 
‘* convenient and proper fituation) ead, 
*« face, forehead, eye,” &c. &c. 
| P. 270. 


Thecontinuation of thefe directions, confifting 
of examples, of many of the objetts of nature, 
animate and inanimate, and each fpecies under 
its refpeclive genus, tovether with an inge- 
nious Compendium of a fuitable Grammar or 
Mccidence, ufed by Dr. Wallis, is all bere 
| omitted, for the reafons before given.—The 
following paragraph therefore will clofe the 
guotaticns from this author. 

i 


f 
# 


a6 And 
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© Et quidem, fi mutus ille furdufque; fit, 
* alias, bonze indolis; et qui docet, jufte 
“‘ fagacitatis, poterit-hic tali methodo (gra- 
‘* datim procedendo, cum debita tum do- 
“centis, tum difcentis diligentia) intra 
« unius quafi anni fpatium (expertus lo- 
** guor) majores progreflus obfervare, quam 
“ quis expectaverit; bonaque jatta funs 
“‘damenta ulterioris inftitutionis, five in 
“rebus religionis, five aliis eruditionis 
** partibus, qua legendo poflint obtineri.” 
Epiftola D. Wallifi ad D. Tho. Be- 
verley, pp. 279, 80. 


Fourthly—Quotation or extraé& from the 
celebrated Dr. Auman of Amfterdam. 
i Differtatio de Loquela.” 
Anne Dom. 1700. 
“Nec tamen diu ibi commoratus; viri 
\ “ amicifimi precibus Harlemum redire lu- 


‘* bens 


os 
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© And indeed, if the deaf and dumb 
“ perfon be otherwife of good capacity, 
“¢ and the teacher of proper fagacity, be may 
By fach a method as this (proceeding 
“ eradually, with de diligence both of 
‘* the learner and teacher) within the pace 
“even of a year, (I {peak by experience) 
“ make greater progrefs than any one could . 
*¢ expect: and good foundations be laid for 
** the greateft degree of education, either in 
“ matters of religion, or in other parts of 
_ © learning, which can poffibly be obtained by 
“* reading. 

Letter of Dr. Wallis, to Dr. T. Beverley, 

pp. 279, 80. 


ye 


Tranflation. 
* Amman’s Treatife on Speech. 
| ‘* Neither did I long abide there, for I 
«was willingly conftrained by the entreaties 
ee ‘* of 
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“bens adigebar, fe ipfius jurda, & ob- 


“¢ furditatem connatam, mute, erudiendi 
“* sratia ; quem fcopum plus fere quam at- 
‘‘ tii, & eventus meum patrifque fpem 
““longe fuperavit: venujtifima enim ifta 
‘ pyella angufto duorum menfium {patio 
‘* non tantum fatis articulate legebat, fed 
“ & quzvis tarde pronunciata in chartam 
“¢ conjiciebat : jam autem de quacunque re 
*‘non inepte confabulatur; alios /urda 
“< licet loquentis oculis audit ; & ad inter- 


_ rogata promte refpondets. 


‘Tandem methodum, qua hee omnia 
© jjlam docul, non indignam judicavi, quz 
‘in proximi emolumentum, fub nomine 


¢ furds 
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“ of a moft friendly man to return to Har- 
“‘ Jem, for the fake of inftruécting a deaf 
‘* daughter of his, who, having been born 
© deaf, was alfo dumb, which purpofe Lalmoft 
“ more than effected, and the fuccefs far 
‘¢ furpaffed my own hopes, as well as thofe 
“of her father; for that charming girl 
*¢ in the fhort {pace of two months could 
“not only read tolerably plain, but alfo 
“take down on paper any words flowly 
“© pronounced : fhe now converfes, not amifs, 
© on any fubjeét; and, although deaf, fhe 
‘¢ hears with her eyes what others fpeak, 


‘¢ and replies readily to interrogations. 


At length, I have judged the method 
ef by which I taught her all thefe things 
-. not unworthy to be publifhed, for the 
‘* benefit of a neighbor, under the title of 
6 Surdus Loquens, or the Deaf Speaking, 


I 2 ‘in 
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“ furdi loquentis, publica fieret, dofiorum 
‘ judiciis ulterius trutenanda.” 
Dedicatio ad Yohannem Hudde. Diflertatio 
de Loquela. 


“© Candido. Lefori Prafatio. 

** Novatibi& forfan incredibilis, videbitur 
« B. L. hec noftra de inftituendis /urdis doc- 
“ trina, non tamen inauditaeft; fuerunt enim, 
‘yt dudum accepi, quidam, quibus eadem 
© cura fuit: qui autem ii fuerint, & quid 
“ effecerint, haGenus me latuit, fanéteque 
“ teftor, mihi, antequam ipfe excogitaram, 
“ne veftigtum ejus apud ullum axuéforem 
* occurrifle—Cum fexto, ni fallor, furdo 
“erudiendo operam darem, familiariter 


“€ noffe mihi contegit illuftrum illum philo- 


~~. 
e 


‘fophum Fr. Merc. Wan Helmont, tov 


~ 


66 yyy. 


% 
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in order to be more thoroughly examined 
€* by judges of more learning.” 3 

Dedication (of T'reati/é on Speech) to John 
Hudde, conful of Amfterdam, 1700. 


EE 


«© Amman’s Preface to the Reader. 

‘© New and incredible as this art of ours 
€* of inftrufting the deaf may feem to you, — 
~ courteous reader, it is neverthelefs zof 
* unheard of: for there have been certain 
“ perfons, as I have lately underftood, 
“who have had the fame purfuits: who 
«they were, and what they have effected, - 
hath hitherto been “unknown to me, and 
“<I folemnly declare, before I myfelf em- 
‘‘ ployed my thoughts thereon, never to 
“¢ have met with the trace of it in any au- 
“‘ thor whatever. When I had_ inftructed 
“the fixth deaf perfon Gf I miftake nor) 1 
“happened to. be familiarly acquainted 
© with that celebrated philofopher F. M. 
“* Van Helmont, now among the faints, who 


I 3 66 gave 
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** yoy gy alos, qui ante plures annos 
** Alpbabetum quoddam naturale a fe edi- 
‘tum narrabat, ubi de furdorum natorum 
* informatione fe egiffe teftabatur : cum 


‘ autem me inflituentem videret & audi- 


a 


“ret, non modo me fibi nihil debere, fed, 
“* ut erat fumma virt ingenuitas, fe longe a 
me fuperatum in praxi fatebatur, Verum 
« dam hac de loquela differtatio fub pralo 
“erat, eodem fere tempore, & incidi in 
§¢ locum eruditiffimi P. Zachice queett. me- 
** dico-legal. Lib. II. Tit. ii. Quek, Vili. ne 
<7. ubi ex Vallefi #0, Lib. de Sac. Philofoph. 
cap. 3. narrat de Manacko qui furdos a 
« nativitate loqui docebat, preterea nihil 
“addit: & reddite mihi funt litera, a 
“. viro clariff. Jo. We allis, Mathemat. Oxonii 
‘ Profeffore ad me exarate, quibus fe ea, 
* que in furdo meo loquente tradideram, non 


«< modo tentaffe, fed feliciter olim RS 
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¢ 
‘ save me an account of a certain natural 

v alphabet pubdlithed many years ago by 
*¢ him, in which publication he declares to 
“have attempted the information of the 
“* deaf born, but when he faw and heard 
f me teaching, he not only confeffed that 
«© T owed nothing to him, but with the 
 hicheft ingennoufnefs acknowledged him- 
“ felf very far exceeded by me in pradite.— 
€* But while this Treatife on Speech was 
¢*in the prefs, I accidentally fell in with 
*‘ the paflage of the very learned P. Za- 
* chia’s Queft. Medico-legal, Lib. If. Tir. 
ii. Queft, vili.m. 7. where, (out of Val- 
* Jefius, Lib. de Sac. Philofoph. chap. 3.) 
“¢ he tells of Monachus, who taught thofe 
“ deaf from their nativity to fpeak, but 
** fays nothing farther ; and almott at the 
“very fame time, letters were delivered 
“© addreffed to me from the celebrated Fobn 
“t Wallis, Profeffor of Mathematicks at Ox- 
| 14 * ford, 
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“‘ oiffe mihi fignificabat, quafque cum re- 
‘* fponfo: ad eas dato, ne /@fopice inflar 
“ cornicis alienis fuperbire plumis viderer 
‘* Przfationis loco hic inferere volui, quo fibi 
‘*B. L. innotefceret, quid mihi cum tanto 
“ viro fit commune, & in quibus ab eo dif- 


-& feram.”—Prefatio ad Lectorem. 


‘ Verum graviflime huic calamitati pro 
*“ cumulo accedit, quod omnem refpuere 
** medicinam hactenus unanimiter, quan: 
“tum fcio, fuerit credita, & propterea in- 
“ fanibilium numero ad{cripta: at ego, re 
 ferio mecum penfitata, mutorum plerof- 
* que, guainvis /oguele organa haberent 


“ fana, 
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f ford, in which he acquainted me that he 
§* had not only tried, but happily accom- 
“ plithed formerly thofe very things which 
© I had publithed in my book, called Sur- 
* dus Loguens, which letters, together with 
«my anfwer thereto, left I fhould feem, 
- like FBfop’s crow, tobe proud of others 
** wings, I have refolved to infert in this 
*¢ Preface, by which it may become knowa 
€* what | had in common with fo great a 
*€ man, and in what I differed from him.” 


Amman’s Preface to the Reader. 


© But the weight of this heavy calamity, 
© 4s encreafed, in as much as (fo far as L 
** know) it hath, hitherto been univerfally 
“ fuppofed to bid defiance to every re- 
“medy, and accordingly ranked among 
“the incurable evils: but I have the- 
** roughly and ferioufly confidered the fub- 
~ ject, and have obferved that the moft part 


€6é of: 
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** fana, talis effe, animadverti, quod fimul 
*€ & furdi effent, quare furditatem quidem 
oe medelam admitttere penitus defperavi, 

“ de /oquela autem plane aljter fenfi. Sermo 
enim humanus, wt cuiyis cum paulo at- 
** tentius mecum contemplanti patebit, eft 
** miftura quaedam plurimorum diverfi ge- 
** neris fonorum, quorum varietas, dictante 
id ratione, varlis organorum quorundum 
* motibus a me tribuebatur, quos modo 
*¢ fatis vifibiles forent, fufficere arbitrabar, 
“ut /urdi eos oculis, non fecus ac ceteri 
“$ fonos ipfos auribus difcernerent, & ita 
* Jogui tandem difcerent.—Primum rei peri- 
“€ culum ipfe coram fpeculo in me feci, 
* eamque ftatim & utilem & poffibilem ju- 


«“ dicavi 
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s¢ of thofe who have been dumb, although 
‘ they have the organs of {peech perfect, 
‘s were fuch as were alfo deaf; wherefore, 
‘s although indeed I have altogether de- 
“* {paired of deafne/s receiving a remedy, I 
‘have been of a very different opinion 
 refpecting /peech. For human language, 
« as will appear to any one who will atten- 
ss tively confider it 4 little with me, is a 
‘*§ certain compound of many founds, of 
‘¢ different kinds, whofe variety, as reafon 
*€ fugeelts, is by me attributed to the va- 
“| rious motions of particular organs, which 
*¢ being fufficiently vilible, I was fatishied 
*¢ that the deaf might difcern thofe motions, 
«* by the eyes, in like manner as others dif- 
“* cern the founds themfelves by their ears, 
_ © and fo might learn at length to {peak.— 
“ J made the firft trial of the matter upon 
“¢ myfelf, before a looking: glafs, and forth- 
. with judged it both ufeful and pratti- 


cable, 
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—  dicavi, non minorem videns inter motus 
* iftos differentiam, quam inter fonos ipfos 
 & characteres eas exprimentes, ex eoque 
*€ tempore /urdum aliquem erudiendum op- 
“tavi. Amici quibus mentem aperui, 
*‘ guofque, ut mihi in queerendo difcipulo 
* operam darent rogavi, me velut infanum 

 §© mathematicum rifere, brevi tamen mutata 
 fententia, cum difcipulum illis paulo poft 
“¢ & Joquentem & legentem fifterem. Fraéta 
«‘igitur glacie non prius deftiti, quam 
«‘tantum negocium ad prepofitum finem 
¢ perduxerim, /urdorumque fortem, Divino 
“¢ adfpirante Numine, non modo redderim 
“ tolerabilierem, fed, et vulgari in eo pre- 
<* flantiorem, ficut exempla teftantur, quod. 
‘¢ alios, voce etiam maxime fubmiffa lo- 

_ quentes, intelligant, aures fuas in oculis 

| gerendo. 
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“* cable, not feeing lefs difference between 
“ thofe motions than between the founds 
“‘ themfelves and the characters expreffing 
“them, and from that time I withed. to 
“ have a deaf perfon to inftrué@. Friends 
** to whom I opened my mind, and thofe 
‘whom I requefted to procure a fcholar 
*‘ for me, laughed at me, as a mad mathe- 
** matician, or mecromancer; they very 
* thortly, however, changed their opinion, 
“ when, after a little while, I produced 
“to them a fcholar, both /peaking and read- 
** ing: having thus broke the ice, I did 
“not defift, untill I had brought the bu- 
** finefs to the propofed end, and (prompted 
** and encouraged by the Divine Being) had 
“rendered the condition of the deaf not 
“only more tolerable, but even prefer- 
** able to the vulgar, (as examples witnefs) 
“ in that they can underftand others when 
** fpeaking, evenin the very loweft voice, 


S ‘© car- 
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- gerendo.— Methed: qua id effeci, fpeci- 


“* men ante aliquot annos edidi, quo & ex- 
€ teri e2m imitari poffent,” &c. &c.. | 
Jo. Conrad. Amman “ de Loquela,” 


Amftelodemi, 1700, pp. 3, 4 
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“‘ carrying (as it were) their ears in their 
“eyes—A fpecimen of the method by 
“which I effef&ted it, I publifhed fome 
‘* years ago, by which even foreigners may 
‘¢ imitate it,” &c. &c. 
Amman’s Treatife on Speech, entitled 
Differtatio de Loquela, printed at Am- 
fterdam, 1700, pp. 3, 4. 


Fifthly, 
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Fifthly.—Extra& from Herries’s Elements 
of Speechs 

“ From a ptogtefs fo fimple as this, Dr. 
«© Amman informs us, that in a fhort time 
he tanght feveral deaf pupils, not only to 
write and {peak correttly, but to ander- 
«¢ fand throughout what they had written 
‘and fpokens Nor did the curious art 
“ perifh with him: it is pradtifed at this 
“ prefent time with great fucce/s.—Among 
‘© thofe who are engaged in this undertak- 
«ino, Mr. Braidwood of Edinburgh is de- 
‘¢fervedly eminent, It may be found, 
“however, that thofe ingenious gentle- 
“‘men purfue a plan, fomewhat different 
“© from that of Amman, which I have now 
‘‘ mentioned. Every mafter will adopt 
¢ that method, which by experience he finds 
“to be moft effectual;—an oBJECT so 
‘© CURIOUS AND IMPORTANT AS THIS, IS 
*““ CERTAINLY ENTITLED TO THE WARM- 


EST 


66 
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EST ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC. 


are are perfon, who has been deprived 


66 
&e 
66 
é¢ 


&$ 


“~ 
“ 


6s 


from his infancy of the faculties of 
fpeech and hearing, can be taught even to | 
conver fe intelligibly, it is a wonderful ac- 
quifition.—I am indeed apprehenfive, 
that even with the utmoft attention be- 
ftowed upon him, he will fcarcely be able 
to difplay any gracefulnefs, or harmony. 
of utterance.—The charms of modulation 
are excited and directed by hearing 
alone. Notwithftanding this, I fee no 
reafon why a deaf perfon may not be 
taught from mechanical principles, to 
afcend the gradations of mufic. If by 
the fenfe of feeling he can difcover a-vo- 
cal from an unvocal found, why may he 
not produce a high or low tone, by 
elevating or depreffing the larynx ?— 
After all, the nice variation and melody 
of the voice, may perhaps, to him, re- 


K “¢ main 
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*‘ main an impenetrable myftery—How 
*¢ orateful then ought thofe to be to hea- 
é¢ 


ven, who enjoy, in its utmoft perfection, 


‘“‘ that moft valuable and enrapturing fenfe 


Lal 
n 


of hearing! who can thence feel and 


Lay 
”~ 


imitate every air of mufic, and every 
‘modification of language!—We. have 
“now, by. the moft fimple progrefs, 
‘* endeavoured to unfold the curious 
“ theory of articulate founds: we have af- 
‘‘ certained their number, arranged them 


** according to their different qualities, and 


“~ 
*~ 


defcribed minutely the formation of each: 


nn 
a 


We have likewife confidered the letters 
‘or marks by which they are reprefented 
‘in writing. From thefe principles, we 
‘ have offered fome /zafs, with regard to the 
“ beft. method of cultivating the voice in 
sie ree eae, er 

children, and removing impediments in 


** premanciation, and of teaching the dumb 


6 


nw 


jofpeak.” Herries’ Klemen. pp. 78,9, 80. 
| As 
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» As the eifedts of well-attefted. practice 
are more likely to convince the generality 
of the world than a volume of reafonings, 
the preceding pages may be fuppofed to 
have removed every doubt, refpecting the 
poficility of the art herein treated of,. and 
even to fatisfy the reader, that there have 
been fomeinftances, in which confiderable pro- 
grefs hath been made, heretofore, at va- 
rious times, fince the middle of the laft 
eeatury : the next thing propofed is to de- 
monftrate that the wonderful art is vow 
actually very happily pra fed, within. this 
iland. To fome it may feem unneceflary | 
af not whimfical, to defcribe as extrao;di- 
nary, @ fchool in this kingdom; it may feem 
fuperfluous, efpecially, to adduce the fame 
inftance’ that. others, (and authors of 
ote in the literary world) have already, 
in their works: I would therefore obferve, 


before I proceed, that hnotwithftanding, 


Ka each, 
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each, and either, have given a /atisfactory 
although concife account of Meffrs. Braid- 
wood s Academy, yet, in the firft place, 
it was not the original defign of ‘their 
publications, but was mentioned (en paf- 
fant) only as a curiofity worthy of notice, 
and confequently, if their judicious and 


pertinent remarks on it are obfetved by 


any, it muft be accidentally, in purfuit of 


fome other information or amufement : 
Whereas to publifh the utility of this Aca- 
demy, in particular, with ¢heir accounts of 


“its collectively, alfo, is part of the profeffed ob~ 


jeét of this Effay; befides which, a parent's. 


anxiety for an only and beloved fon may 
well be fuppofed to create an intereft, and 
fimulate to attentions, that cannot exift 


in any other breaft, nor indeed: be de- 


feribed by any words: another reafon 


3 


fits of curiofity, but were not fhort ; the 


‘<. that mine were not only, sot mere. vi- 


3 fir 
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firft was near fix weeks, the latter four 
weeks, during which, every day was de- 


voted to the examination of the profi- 


ciency of my child, and of others in~ 


the fame fchool, and of many days, I may 
fay, every hour was fo devoted: of courfe 
it will not be deemed vain or arrogant 
to aflert, that none of the refpectable 
characters beforementioned (quotations from 
whom are hereto annexed) could be fup- 
pofed to have fo minute, complete, and 
inconte/tible a knowledge of every circum- 
{tance as one who made it his bufinefs and 


pleafure for near ten weeks. 


We thall therefore now come to the /é- 
cond part of the title-page, viz. 
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PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 


OF 


_ The Academy of Meffrs. Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh *, (with concurrent Animadver- 


fions.) 


sf a Acglemy is, in my opinion, to 


a fpeculative mind, one of the moft 
interefting and wonderful objects in the 
world, regarded merely as a philo/opaical 


curiofity. 


* Tunderitand (fince the commencement of this) 
from Mr. B., that, by the advice of many refpeable 
characters, he has in contemplation to remove his 
Academy to the vicinity of the metropolis of this 
ifland. 

K 4 ere 
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_ 


To realize (without mature confidera- 
tion) that thofe who never heard a found, 
and fill contznue deaf, thould be capable of 
uttering articulate expreflions, with grani- 
matical accuracy ; of chufing the moft proper 


words to convey their ideas, both “in 


fpeech, and in written language; and not. 


only fo, but ** to bear with the eye,” or (in 
other words) to be fo acquainted with the 
various pofitions of the organs of {fpeech, 
as to be enabled (generally) to know what 
is fpoken by another, only by looking 
{teadily at the countenance of the fpeaker, 
is really fo difficult, and aftonifhing, that the 
incredulity of the world, herein, is not 
much to be wondered at.—All this, however, 
{ myfelf have been a&tually (with raptures) 
a witnefs to ;——I fay, generally they under- 
ftand what is faid, becaufe it is impoflible 
to know infallibly:—They mutt /fometimes 
miftake, many words of various fignifications 


being 
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being uttered, or articulated with nearly 
the fame action of the organs (as for in- 
ftance fhip and fheep): The occurrence 
alfo of equivocal words is very frequent in 
difcourfe; which, if unconnected with 
others, the fenfe cannot be determined abfo- 
lutely even by thofe who bear; but, as 
other words in a fentence ¢xplain the 
meaning and application of fuch equivocal 
words, as vain, vein, vane,—write, right, 
rite, and many others, fo thefe deaf per- 
fons, if they can difcern one fingle articu- 
lation, will by a peculiar quicknefs of fight 
and apprehenfion, and Jong praéfice, be able 
to rectify any miftake, or doubt, in the ad- 
joining fyllables, by conneéting them in 
their mind: the labials or lip-confonants, 


for example, B, P, M*, are very hard to 


* Mr. Sheridan, in his wfeful Lectures on the Art of 
Reading, exhibits a Scheme of the Alphabet, in which 
he makes M a zafal confonant, p. 51 ;—but Holder 
calls it a nafo-dental /adia/. 


dif- 
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difcriminate, with ‘the eye, being formed 


by nearly the fame motion, or appulfe of | 


the lips, with only this difference that M 
eccafions.a vifible contraction of the muf- 
cles of the no/e... Suppofe either fhould, at 
firft, be taken for the other, yet being 
after a time. perfectly acquainted with the 
component jparts of every word, reading 
alfo in the countenance of-the fpeaker, 
and knowing the other words or fentences, 
the general import of the fubyect-matter, 
they are feldom at a lofs to afcertain which 
of the labial confonants * are ufed, and fo 
likewife in other cafes.—It is not, how- 
ever, as of a mere philofophical curiofity, 
but. of an art of the greateft utility, that 


an account is now given. 


t 


* The beforementioned refpetable author of Lec- 
tures on the Art of Reading, makes Vand F mere 
Jabials ; whereas (as Holder calls them) they are (as I 
conceive) /abio-dentals, or formed by the joint opera- 
tion of /ifs and zeeth. \ , 

Like 
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Like every thing elfe (however great) 
this Academy hath . gradually been en- 
larged and eftablithed from very fmall be- 
ginnings. Mr. Braidwood, the fenior pro- 
feffor, firft engaged in this, undertaking 
with one pupil, in the year 1760.—As the 
practical part of the art was then new to 
himfelf, he confequently made compara- 
“tively fow progrefs, but he brought that 
pupil to a great degree of accomplifhment, 
(in a few years) in fpeaking and writing ; 
and fome of his genuine coinpofitions in 
poetry, which I have feen, are excellent.—. 
Fle augmented his number by degrees, and 
improved his method: his prefent coadju- 
tor, or partner, Mr. Fobn Braidwood, hath 
been in the practice with him, now about 
thirteen years, and being a young gentleman 
of abilities allo, and great application, there 
is reafon to hope, if his life fhould be 


fpared, that many improvements upon his 


pre- 
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predeceffor’s inventions and prattice, fug- 
gefted by experience, will yet be made in 
this ingenious method: as, according ta 
the common courfe of nature, he may be 
expected to furvive Mr. Braidwood, who 
hath often acknowledged to me, that his 
fuccefs, in confequence of new difcoveries 
made in the courfe of teaching, hath great- 
ly exceeded what was at firft his highetft, or” 
moft fanguine expectation:—Their number 
of fcholars at prefent (of both fexes) a; 
mounts to near twenty, including feveral 

who have only émpediments in {peech, with- | 
out being deaf.—Thefe are all lodged and 
boarded under the fame roof with the 
teachers; and have all poflible attention 
paid to their health and comfort.—The 
apartments for the lads or boys being fe- 
parate, and ata diftance from thofe of the 


young women or girls. 
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As foon as they rife in the morning, 
they a// repair to the fame fchool-room, 
for an hour or two before breakfaft—A 
certain time is allowed of each day for re- 
creation, in which the tutors are generally 
as much engaged and employed as while 
in fchool—On Sundays they are exercifed 
“in moral and religious fubje&s during the 


forenoon. 


This number confifts of various ages 
from five to upwards of twenty years, but 
thefe gentlemen have inftru@ed feveral 
others who did not begin until more aa- 
vanced ages: thofe, however, who are 
taken in hand when young, before the or- 
gans grow ftiff and rigid, (for want of 
uufe) generally /pcak moft plainly, and plea- 
fantly.—Five years are neceflary to give 
the deaf a tolerable general underftanding 
of their own language, fo as to read, 


Write, 
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write, and {peak it, with eafe.—The man- 
ner in which this is effected may in fome 
meafure be judged of, from what hath 
been premifed:—namely, by firlt /bewing. 
them how the mouth is formed for produc- 
tion of the vowels, letting them /¢e the exter- 
nal effect that vocalized breath hath upon 
the internal part of the wind-pipe, and 
caufing them to feel with their thumbs 
and fingers the vibration of the larynx, firft 
jn the teacher, then in themfelves— When 
they found either of the vowels, then they 
are fhewn the written form of what they 
have expreffed, until they are perfected in ~ 
the knowledge of the vowels or vocal 
founds, to which fucceeds the formation of 
fyllables and words as before defcribed, 
then the meaning cf common words, and 
finally the coi/éruétion of a fentence or fen- 
tences, out of which all defcriptions of the 
mind or will are compofed, or every exhi- 


bition 
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bition of perception or volition; which, as 
before obferved, is the whole of lan- 


guage *. 


In order alfo to effect. this, they are at 
firft taught the ufe of the letters or alpha- 
betical characters, by names (or vocal 


forms) explanatory of their refpettive 


* If then the leading powers of the foul be thefe 
two (perception and volition) it is plain that every 
fpeech or fentence, as far as it exhibits the foul, mutt 
of courfe refpect one or other of thefe.—If we affert, 
then is it a fentence which refpedts the powers of fer- 
ception, for what indeed is it to affert (if we confider 
the examples above alledged) but to pudli/h fome per- 
ception either of the fenfes, or the intellect ?—Again, 
if we interrogate, if we command, if we pray, if we 
svife (which in terms of art isto fpeak fentences fa- 
herrogative, imperative, precative, or optative) what da 
we but pubbth fo many volitions ?—For who is it that 
queflions ? He that basa defre to be informed—who is 
it that commands? He that bas a will, which he 
would have obeyed —What are thofe beings that either 
wip or pray? Thofe wea feel certain wants, either for 
 themfelves or others. Harris’s Hermes. 


prac- 


\ ‘ 
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practical powers, fuch as eb for B, ec fot 


¢, ed for D, fa for F, ga for G, 00 or on 
for W, &c. | : 


After this acquifition of the art of com- 
prehending all the vatious combinations of 
the elements of fpeech, all wonder mutt 
ceafe at their attaining to perfeétion in 
other arts and feiences, language being 
the vehicle or inftruament of communica- 
tion ;—and as the treatifes on each art and 
fcience are (in thefe latter ages) become 
fo common, when they are capable of un- 
derftanding any publication, they are in 
poffeffion of every requifite : nothing then 
but their own application is needful: that 
is encreafed in them by a_ confciouf- 
nefs of its abfolute neceffity ; for, as to fa- 
gacity, thefe pupils are fur enough from any 


deficiency therein. 


A mif- 
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A miftake or prejudice refpedcting the 
“methods of teaching articulation, J find hath 
been imbibed by fome, upon a fuppofition 
that harfh and fevere methods were pris 
vately ufed, mn order to enforce exertions 
contrary to their natural difpofition and in- 
clinations, and fuch a rigid difcipline as is 
fometimes practifed upon perfons unfortu- 
tunately deprived of reafon.—This error, 
I am bound by a regard to truth, (and alfo 
in juftice to the worthy charaéters of thefe 
gentlemen) to confute: it is no lefs ne- 
ceflary, in order to obviate the difcourag- 
ing effects of fuch an idea.—Nothing can 
poflibly be more remote from a frue de- 
{cription of their methods, for the moft kind 
and affefionate mode is practifed, much 
more tender, ingratiating, and confiftent 
with the true art of gouerning the human 
ming, and making learning a pleafure, than 
Jever faw at any other fchool: the beha- 


L viour 
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viour of the pupils is the moft convincing 
proof imaginable of this; they enter 
pundtually the fchool-room, with a degree 
of eagernefs, they really love their learn- 
ing, not regarding it (as young perfons in 
general do) as a hardfhip or impofition, but 
as an indulgence: (the ** drudgery” there- 
fore mentioned by the author of the Ori- 
gin and Progrefs of Language, is a mere 
figurative expreflion as it relates to them, 
altho’ it may be faid /iterally of the tutors, 
for they keep in no fixed feat in the fchool, 
but are continually moving from one fcho- 


lar to another.) 


Such a remarkable affetion and grati- 
tude have thefe fcholars to their teachers, 
that I knew an inftance of a lady who was 
really apprehenfive of fome /ecret charm, 
by which her child’s affection would be 


more 
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“tmore ftrongly fixed on Mr. Braidwood than 
~ on herfelf. 


The only inftrument made ufe of, except 
their own hands and the fingers of the in- 
-ftructor, is (I believe) a fmall round piece 
of filver, of a few inches long, the fize of 
a tobacco-pipe, flatted at one end, witha 
baH (ag large as a marble) at the other; 
by means of thefe the tongue is gently 
‘placed, at firft, in the various pofitions re- 
{pectively proper for forming the articulati- 
ons of the different letters and fyllables; until 
“they acquire (as we all do, in learning 
fpeech) by habit, the proper method. 


Thofe who know experimentally the 
tender concern of an oly parent for an 
only fon, even under the happieft circum- 
{tances of natural advantage, may ima- 
gine with what avidity the information of 
a oe ths 
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this Academy was firft received: Altho’ 
the authority was unqueftionable, I, like 
many others, (I acknowledge) had doubts 
of the pradicability of the bufinefs to any 
very great degree; | thought it my duty, 
however, to fend my fon acrofs the Atlan- 
tic, upon Mr. Braidwood’s agreeing to un- 
dertake the tuition of him, who accord- 
ingly received him in February, 1780.— 
He was then eight years old: although 
forightly, fenfible, and quick of appreben- 
fion, yet, having been either born deaf, or 
having loft his hearing by ficknefs in ear- 
heft infancy *, he could not at that time 
produce or diflinguifh worl founds, nor 
articulate at all, neither had he any idea 


of the meaning of words, either when 


* His deafnefs was firft (accidentally) difcoyered 
at the age of fix months, when my folicitude com- 
menced ; for I was then well apprized that the natural 
confequence muff be want of fpeech, or language, 
unlefs a remedy for his deafnefs coutd be effefted. 


{poken, 


Ny 
wee 
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fpoken, in writing, or in print; and for 
want of hearing, would doubtlefs have re- 
mained as fpeechlefs as he was born.—lI 
foon received the pleafing intelligence that 
he was beginning to articulate, and foon after 
that he could plainly exprefs (upon feeing 
the form-in charaéters) any word in the 


Englifh language. 


My firft vifit to him was in May, 1781. 
Tt exceeds the power of words to convey 
any idea of the fenfations experienced at 
this interview.—The child, ambitious to 
manifeft his acquifition, eagerly advanced, 
and addreffed me, with a diftin& falutation 
of fpeech. He alfo made feveral enquiries 
in foort fentences.—-I then delivered him a 
letter from his fifter (couched in the fmplef 
terms) which he read fo as to be under- 
ftood; he accompanied many of the words, 
as he pronounced them, with proper gef- 


L 3 tures., 
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tures, fionificative of their meaning, fuch 
as in the fentence, “ write a letter by 
papa:” on uttering the firft word, he de- 
fcribed the action of writing, by the mo- 
tion of his right-hand; the /econd, by tap- 
ping the letter he held; the third, by 
pointing to me.—He could at that time re- ' 
peat the Lord’s Prayer very properly, and 
fome other forms, one of which in parti- 
cular (which I had never heard before) 
I then took down in writing from his repe- 
tition; a convincing proof of his fpeaking 
intelligibly *,—-I found he could in that 
fhort time read diftinétly, in a flow manner, 
any Englifh Book, although it cannot be. 
fuppofed he had as yet learned the mean- 
ing of many words: he, however, made 
daily progrefs in that knowledge. As ta. 


writing, there can be no reafon why deaf 


* The copy of the faid /Lort form, tuken in writing, 
at the time, 1s in the Appendix. 
; perfons 
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perfons may not, by imitation, learn that 
art as well as any other perfons; accord- 
ingly I was not at all furprized, that he 
could write very plainly: this indeed he 
did with uncommon readine/s and dexterity, 
and feemed not a little proud of all his 
new attainments.—I had alfo the fatisfac- 
tion to fee fuch fpecimens, at that time, iz 
the proficiency of others who bad been longer at 
this Academy, as left no doubt in my mind 
of his acquiring, in due feafon, a perfect 
acquaintance with /anguage both oral and 
written; and that he would be capable 
of any art or fcience whatever, except 
mufic and oratory.—Perfe&ly fatished with 
his fituation, in a confcientious and re{pe&- 
able family, I left him to purfue his ftu- 
dies, with a degree of hope and joy, 
which, on this fcore, I had never expeéted 
to have known.—On my next vifit, in Sep- 
tember, 1782, his improvements were very 


L4 per- 
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perceptible in fpeech, the conftruction of 
language, and in writing: he had made a 
good beginning in arithmetic, and furpriz- 
ing progrefs in the arts of drawing and 
painting.—\ found him capable of not only 
comparing ideas, and drawing inferences, 
but exprefling his fentiments with judge- 
.ment.—On my defiring him to attempt: 
fomething he thought himfelf unequal to, 
I fet him the example by doing it myfelf : 
upon which, he fhook his head, and, 
with a{mile, replied (diftin@ly, viva vece) 
“You are a man, Sir, I am a boy"— 
Obferving, that he was inclined in com- 
pany to. converfe with one of his {chool- 
fellows, by the tacit finger-language, I 
afked him, why he did not fpeak to dim 
with bis mouth?—To this, his anfwer was 
as pertinent as it was concife, “ He is deaf.” 
Many other inftances I could mention of 
expreflions of the mind, as proper as could 

4 be 
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be made by any dey of his age, who had 
not the difadvantage of deafnefs. 


Several letters received from Meffrs. 
Braidwood, (ferving to inform of his im= | 
provements, as well as to fhew their expec- 
tations of him) I found verified; of 
fome of which the following are extraéts, 


Wize 


Edinburgh, 30 March, 1782. 
<‘ T have not the /malleft doubt, but Mr... 
“ Charles will make a confiderable figure 
‘in life, notwithftanding bis misfortune s 
“he is poffeffed of a ftrong genius, and 
“« gives very great application to every part 
*« of his learning. : Dae” 


“ Edinburgh, 20 Fuly, 1782. 
** We moft heartily congratulate you on 
*® your fon’s improvements in drawing, and 


66 in 
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‘¢ in every other branch of his education : if 
“‘it fhould pleafe God to continue his 
“health, he will moft undoubtedly make a 
** confiderable figure in life, which cannot 
“ fail to give you and every one concerned 
“‘ in him, great fatisfaction, to render him 
“an ufeful ~ member | of fociety, happy in 
“ himfelf, andan honourtous. You may 
«* depend, Sir, on our xzémof attention to 


‘* him in every refpect. 


«¢ Asto the plan of his education (men- 
‘¢ tioned by you) we are of opinion, that 
‘he fhould be continued in the ftudy of 
-“ the Englifh language, arithmetic, geogra- 
‘phy, geometry, &c. until he is pretty 
‘«*much mafter of them. We think, if 
‘«< Charles is mafter of the Englith langnage, 
“ the fciences, the French, and as much 
“ Latin as may give him a competent 
‘‘ knowledge of ‘the derivation of words, it 


© would. 
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< would be fufficient ; andit would be a pity - 
*‘ not to keep him employed as much as pof-.. 
*‘ fible in drawing, that appearing to be. 
“ his forte.—As to dancing, we refer the 
** time to yourfelf, &c. 


<‘T, and J. Braipwoop.” 


a 


In fhort, I had the ampleft opportunity 
of being convinced, that shofe gentlemen do 
teach, and have taught many, (who would 
otherwife have remained fpeechlefs and 
ignorant) fo to exercife the voice and or- 
gans, as iz reality to /peak, and conver/e in- 
telligibly, (viva voce) and, zn effect to bear, 
as well as write and read grammatically, 
and of courfe made them capable (by their 
own application and afliduity) of attaining 
all the uw/eful knowledge and learning of 
which the human mind is fufceptible.-—Se- 
veral (of the many whom they have dif- 
miiled completely taught) are now em- 


ployed 
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ployed in public offices, counting houfes, 
and various branches of bufinefs. There 
was, the laft time I was in Scotland, a 
gentleman at Leith, (deaf, from his birth or 
early infancy) who had been a pupil of 
Mr. Braidwood’s. This gentleman has a 
thorough knowledge of the Englifh lan- 
guage, and converfes upon every fubject 
very fenfibly, (and as agreeably as a flow 
manner will admit); and I have feen many 
letters, written by others of his fcholars, 
of both fexes, that, both with refpeé& to 
grammatical compofition, and fentiment, 


would do honour to any gentleman or lady. 


The degree of pronunciation, of which 
they are capable, is proved by experienc? 
to be much greater than (until lately) was 
even thought poffble by Mr. Braidwood 
himfelf ; for accent and empba/is, ftrange as 
~ it may feem, are not unattainable by thofe 


of 
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of them who are moft docile, and have the 
happieft conftru&ion of organs, and good 
lungs; I have myfelf actually heard ome 
of them repeat the Lord’s Prayer, with 
a better accent and tone, than many clergy- 
men do in the defk. 


Thus one of the greateft misfortunes is 
reduced to little more than a di/adventage 
in converfing, and, in fact, in many re- 
{pects inferior to many others.—It is to be 
lamented, that the focial enjoyments of 
converfation are too often adulterated with 
a mixture unworthy of rational creatures. 
The improvement of the mind, and it’s 
preparation for the more refined, intellec- 
tual enjoyments of a future ftate, is cer- 
tainly the great end of this temporary, 
progrefflive exiftence; this preparation and 
improvement it appears to me, Meff. Braid- 
woods’ deaf pupils are hereby made equally 


come 
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“competent to with others who hear.-~- 
They may become men of intelled and 
feience, and capable of arriving at the 
fummit and completion of human nature. 

—What a contraft between the natural, 

ufual ftate of perfons born deaf, and that 

which (by this wonderful mode of inftruc- 

tion and education) they are brought to! 

—Their parents are only the inftruments 

of Providence in giving them fenfitive and 

animal exiftence: but as rational and con- 

verfible beings, capable of fpiritual as well 

as temporal felicity, they may truly be faid 

to be the offspring of thefe profeffors. And 

if Alexander the Great thought himfelf 

‘more indebted to Ariffotle who inftruéted 
-him, than to Philip who gave him life and 
‘empire, how much more fo thefe pupils to 
men, from whom they receive the moft in- 

comparable and ineftimable benefits |—Thefe 

are not the lefs valuable becaufe not to be 
realized 
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realized by a charm or miracle, that is, on a 
fadden; or by a few leffons: it mu/tbe the 
work of time, and unremitted perfeverance, 
for years, under the conftant eye of the 
teacher, who gives “ fine upon line, and 
“ precept upon precept, here a little, and 
“© there a iittle;” not only in fchool, but 
at meals, in walking, playing, &c. and upon 
all occafions making a leflon out of every 
fuitable occurrence: — but what ¢ime or 
expence can be too much to beftow for ac- 
quifitions of fuch infinite confequence to 
the individual ? | 


The effect of this inftruction is, alfo, 
that inftead of being the moft * dull and 
* folitary” of all human beings, they be- 
come remarkable chearful and focial. 


_ . Every thing that is new and very extra- 
ordinary is apt to ftrike with a degree of 
aftonith- 
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aftonifhment that leffens its own credibi- 
ity: the opinion I am now going to ha- 
zard will therefore, doubtlefs, be efteemed 
romantic, or the effect of an heated ima- 
gination: neverthelefs, from what I have 
feen, it is my fetious perfuafion, that the 
operation of the mind, in deaf perfons 
(thus infiruéted,) aot being fo liable to be. 
diverted or difturbed, (by the noifes or 
founds that frequently occur,) as in otkers, 
their application to any point in {clence 
may be more uniformly intenfe, and con- 
fequently their powers of abjtraétion greater 
thaw ordinary; and | have no doubt but that 
fome of them, who are poffeffed of genius, 
will make mathematical difcoveries of great 
importance, and carry their refearches in 
philofophy beyond thofe of other men: 
And thus the ways of Previdence which, in 
many refpecis, are infcrurable,. end* paft 


_ finding 
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finding out, may, in a new inftance, be 
juftified to man *. 


When the art of reading was firft in ufe, 
which is now fo common and extenfively 
ufeful, it was wonderful to the vulgar, and 


confidered as preternatural. 


How invaluable, however, are the blef- 
fings, temporal and eternal, which ¢hey 
may derive to themfelves, from the power 
of cultivating their own minds! It was a 
faying of one of the antient heathen phi- 
lofophers (di@ated by the light of nature) 
that, “ The man who could live in the 
** pure enjoyment of his mind, and who 


“‘ properly cultivated that divine principle, 


* <¢ And thus for the honour of culture; and good 
‘s learning, they are able to render a man (if he will 
take the pains) cutrinfcally more excellent than his 
© gaturally fuperior.” 
Harris’s Hermes. 
M “6 was 
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“* was happie/? in himfelf, and moft. beloved 
“* by the gods, for that the gods rejoiced in 
“* what was moft effentially excellent, and by 
‘nature the neareft allied to themfelves, 
“6 viz. mind *,”? 
Befides teaching the deaf, there is another 
art, of vaft (although of lefs) importance, 
taught at this Academy, which many have 
experienced the good effect of, viz. removing 


impediments in fpeech. 


“The groffer faults of articulation” (fays 
Mr. Sheridan on Elocution) * fuch as ftut- 
‘‘ tering, hefitation, lifping, and inability 
‘to pronounce certain letters, can never 


| « 
* © All minds that are, are fimiliar and congenial, 
*¢ and fo too are their ideas, or intelligible forms ; 
“© were it otherwife, there could be no intercourfe be- 
“* tween man and man, or what is more important, be- 
“* tween man and God,” 
Harris’s Hermes, 


€¢ be 
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be cured by precept alone. Thefe re- 
‘© quire the conftant aid of a perfon fkilled in 
“ the caufes of thofe faults, who, by teach- 
* ing each individual, Low to ufé the organs 
* of fpeech rightly, and by fhewing him the 
‘* proper pofition of the tongue, lips, &c. 
“* may gradually bring him to a juft articu- 


“6 lation.” 


I knew two young gentlemen, fons of a 
merchant of Greenock, who were entirely 
cured of this defect ; one of them, his father — 
affured ine, before he went to Mr. Braidwood, 
was troubled with fuch a violent ftammer- 
ing, that it was very painful to be witnefs 
to it, who, when I faw him in June, 1781, 
could repeat the moft difficult foliloquy, 
with perfec eafe and gracefulne/i, and would 
converfe the whole day, without once dif- 
covering any remains of his former impe- 


; diment. 


M 2 It 
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It is much to be regretted, that fince the 
time Meffrs. Braidwood began to praétice 
this ingenious method, thefe gentlemen 
have been under the mortifying and cruel 
neceflity of refufing the charge and in- 
{truction, as I underftand, of upwards of 
ar hundred (chiefly deaf perions). Al- 
though they have with humanity, benevo- 
lence, and generofity, maintained and taught 
feveral children of indigent parents gratis, 
yet that violence have they been obliged to 
do to their inclinations, for the following 
good reafons: Firft, it would have been 
eventually deceiving themfelves, as well as 
their pupils and their friends; /abouring 
without thorough effec?, confequently bring- 
ing into contempt and difufe a method, 
which with no {mall labor and affiduity they _ 
have brought to a great degree of perfec- 
tion, were they (themfclves) to pretend ta 
inftru¢ét more than a certain number at a 


4, time ; 
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time ; their joint attention and tuition can- 
not (I think) be applied to many more than 
twenty, atonce, with full effet. 


Secondly, a neceffary and laudable regard 
to their own family forbade their under- 
taking what muft be an infupportable bur- 
then to any fingle family ; for many of the 
parents of fuch objects were incapable even 
of reimburfing the neceflary expences of 
maintenance, &c.—lIt is greatly defireable, 
that this difficulty may be removed by 
adopting the fubjoined * or a fimilar plan, 


And here, I am happy to avail myfelf of 
an opportunity of bearing my pudlic tefti- 
mony to the merits of thefe gentlemen, 
both as profeflors and as men: Gratitude, 


I think, demands it; for no pecuniary com- 


® Vide Appendix. 


M 3 penfation 
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penfation can ever, in my opinion, dif- 
charge the obligation which every - affec- 
tionate parent of any. feafibility mutt feel: 
the weight of which equally furpafles 
the ability of my pen to make adequate 
acknowledgement of.—As, however, Meffrs. 
Braidwood’s reputation either needs the 
ivibute of my applaufe, nor can receive any 
advantage from the encomiums of an indi- 
vidual in private life, fo 1 fhould with to 
avoid offending delicacy, by any expref- 
fions that might be conftrued into adula- 
lation.—It is for the fake of many parti- 
cular members in every fociety, that I have 
taken up the quill on this occafion:—But, If, 
* nE that makes two blades of grafs grow 
*< qwhere only one grew before, bath more merit 


’ 


S than the whole race of politicians,” what 
SUPERIOR CREDIT and diftinguifbing HONORS 
are due to the fuccefsful cultivator of thofe 
grounds of human reafon, which would 


others 
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_ otherwife have been an UNPRODUCTIVE, 
\ 


BARREN, @nd DREARY WILDERNESS | 


N.B. Mr. Braidwood hath frequently intimated to me, 
as an opinion founded upon his experience in this . 
art, that articulate or fpoken language hath fo great 
and effential a tendency to confirm and enlarge ideas, 
above the power of written languaze, that itis almoft 
impoffible for deaf perfons, without the ufe of /peech, 
to be perfect in their ideas. 

He, however, doubts whether there is any fuch 
thing asa real, natural ‘* non compos mentis ;” and 
fuppofes ideotcy to be always the effect of a difordered 
or extremely weak and relaxed conftitution of body.— 
He hath related to me feveral inftances of young per- 
fons in a very weak ftate of body, who were /uppofed 
tdeots, whom, by a proper attention to the phyfical 
caufes, (and by aftringent medicines, together with the 
Cold-Bath, and other fuitable means), he hath brought, 
fir, to a greater degree of ftrength, and afterwards 
to exert their rational faculties :—certain it is, that 
the connexion between the mindand body is fuch, 
that they interchangeably, in all cafes, partake of the 
ftate of each other; which may, perhaps, juftify that 
gentleman’s opinion, that there are none of the hu- 
man race,in whom the mind (of itfelf) is abfolutel y 
incapable, y nature, Of any imp ovement. ; 
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Perpetuate and extend the Benefits of 
this important Art. 


ROM a confideration of the cafe of 
F the naturally-deaf, their capacity of 
becoming happy in themfelves, and ufeful 
in fociety, in confequence of this admi- 
rable method of qualification; and, from 
their numbers, (which greatly exceed what 
is generally known) of the impoflibility of 
thefe gentlemen, alone, receiving and 
teaching all who have applied, and who 
ftand in need of tuition ; from thefe con- 
fiderations (I fay) many of the firft and 
molt refpectable characters within thefe 


realms, 
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realms, have manifefted an. humane and 
truly benevolent difpofition to eftablith a 
public, charitable inftitution, for the certain 
continuance and extention of the benefits 
of this important art, more particularly, 
as a bleffing to the children of indigent pa- 


FCS. 


To premote fo worthy a defign, and to 
enforce its expediency, muft furely need 


but little argument. 


The prefent profeflors of this art, like 
all other men, ‘‘ whofe breath is in their 
““noftrils,’ may be fuddenly taken away, 


before any fucceffors are duly qualified. 


‘The humiliating and pitiable fate of 
fuch as remain both deaf and dumb, cannot 
need any further defcription.—As to their 
capacities, as it hath been demonftrated, 

| * that 
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that they are vefted with a// the powers of 
the feul, they are, by inevitable inference, 
capable, when inftruéted,’ not only of 
knowing, but of obeying the laws both of 
God and man: The means, only, of the 
publication of thofe powers (of perception 
and volition) which the generality of the 
human race are bleffed with, namely /peech, 
they have wot indeed the ufual facility of ac- 
quiring ; but it is, I hope, ere now credible, 
that, with greater perfeverance, and the ufe 
of the ingenious modes already fpoken of 
herein, they are capable of acquiring the 


happy faculty (of fpecch, ) although not 
fluency. | 


The numbers born in every generation, 
and in every country, under this difadvan- 
tage, or in whom this “ Lapfus Nature” 
Gof deafnefs) is exhibited, (and who have 
been in former ages loft to the world), are 


not 
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not a few: there are inftances of fix or 
feven in one family only, and it is com- 
puted, that feveral hundred of various 
‘ages are, at this day, exifting in this ifland 
alone. 


It would be difficult for me to afcer- 
tain exactly the number at prefent in this 
predicament : Dr. Bulwer mentions a vaft 
many inftances, in bis day *, in Europe, and 
feveral of whole families, and then proceeds 
as follows, 


‘* Nor are examples of thefe fad acci- 
“‘ dents very rare among ws; fuch therfore 
“‘ as | have either knowne, or by credible 
‘* intelligence gained notice of from others, 
“* T fhall here annex ; conceiving it fit to 
“enlarge the foreigne ftery of deafe and 
** dumbe men, with fuch additional notions. 


“ The rather that wee may come a little out 


e 1648. 
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- of thefe outlandifh writers debt, and in 
 fome reafonable fort vie hiftoricall obfer- 
‘© vations with them. 


Sir Edward Goftwicke of Wellington in 
‘© the county of Bedfordfhire, baronet, a 
*“ gentleman otherwife very accomplithed, 
** was borne deafe and dumbe; he hath at- 
‘tained unto writing, which is a fubfti- 
“tute of fpeech, and from fence there 
“lies a way, if well followed, to the re- 
< covery of articulate voyce. Hence, 
‘¢ writing, to them that are deafe and dumbe 
*‘ may ferve inftead of f{peech, who there- 
“* fore doe belt degin to write, and after- 
“wards to {peake. The firft invention of 
“* writing was to make verba vifibilia, mif- 
—“ filia, & permanentia, to remedy the defect 
‘of fpeech that vanifheth away, is onely’ 
“audible, and cannot bee wrought into 
“‘ difcourfe but by two that are prefent to- 


“ oether, 
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“‘ cether, whereas this invention puts at 
“‘eare, as it were, into the eye, and pre- 
“ fents our cogitations vifible and legible, 
‘* writing being the later invention: Speech 
“by itfelfe fignifies all our conceptions, 
‘‘ and writing fignifies our fpeech, for 
<* writing is to words, as words to cogita- 
“tions. Yet this order is not of neceflity, 
“© fo that the contrary cannot bee done: 
“but it happens rather by reafon of the 
“‘ facility, and becaufe men that are de- 
<¢ prived of none of their fenfes are apt 
“* fooner to {peake than to write, the tongue 
*‘ being fooner fitted by nature for that 
‘¢ employment than the hand for this, but 
“‘ the cleane contrarie may be done, as ap- 
“‘ pears in the atchievement of this bonor-. 


“* able gentleman and others mentioned in 
“€ this hook, &c.”’ 


<The 
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* The youngeft brother of the faid Sir 
“ Edward Goftwicke is in the fame condi- 
AY tion, being yet an eminent limbner, ‘in- 
** vited to that art by his genius, or fome | 
“ fignalitie of fpirit obferved in him, 
“¢ painting and limbuing, next to writing, 
*‘ having ever been thought of: excellent. 
*‘ ufe, and to afford fingular contentation, 
‘* to thofe that are borne deafe and dumbe. 
«* And therefore 2. Pedius (the nephew of 
*©Q. Pedius, a man of confular dignity, 
*¢ and one that had triumphed, by Ce/ar 
“‘ di@ator made co-heir with Angufus) 
‘© being dumbe by nature, Meffala, the ora- 
“‘tour of whofe familie the grandmother 
“* of the childe was defcended, being care- 
‘** ful how the boy fhould be brought up, 
‘s after mature advife and deliberation, 
“‘ thought good that he fhould by fignes 
“and imitation be trained in the art of 
“¢ painting ; and Auguftus Cafar approved 

“¢ of 
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« of his judgement and advice herein: and 
‘‘in truth, the young gentleman being apt 
‘thereto, (although he died a youth) 


was growne a great proficient in that art+ 


‘* Sir John Keyes, mafter of the ordi- 
“ nance to King James, had two fitters, 
““ who were both born deafé and dumbe: 
“‘ they could write, and weze very inge- 
‘* eenious to imitate any kind of needle- 
“* work they faw. | 


“* Sir Miles Fleetwood had two hand- 
** fome gentlewomen to his daughters, both 
“‘ borne deafe and dumbe. 


“© De la Barre, the rich Dutch mer- 
** chant who lived at Eeling in Middlefex, 
“had twa daughters borne deafe and 
“‘ dumbe; they were both married; a 
“* friend of mine, who was in their com. 


panies 
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_¥ panies at Brainford, their hufbands alfo 
being there) told me he did much ad» 
‘mire at their dexterity of perception ; 
‘¢ for by the leaft motion of their hufbands 
*‘ countenance or hand, they prefently 


** conceived of the meaning. 


“© Mafter Freeman, of London, fkin« 
“ner, had ¢wo daughters, both deafe and 


“© dumbe. 


One mafter Diet, a parfon in Staf- 
“¢ fordfhire, had a brother and fifter, 
** both deafe and dumbe. 


**One Thomas King, farmer of Lang- 
‘ley, in the county of Effex, had by 
“one woman a fon and ¢bree daughters, 
*¢ all deafe and dumbe. 


N ** One 
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“One in O/mafton, within a mile of 
“Derby, had foure fonnes, and all of 


“them born deafe and dumbe. 


“One Fohu Gardiner, of Thaxted in 
‘© Effex, had a fonne and daughter, both 
“¢ deafe and dumbe: his fon, Robert Gar- 
«* diner, is a tradefman here in town, and 
“one of the moft notable examples I have 
« difcovered, for proofe of the feeling of 
<‘ founds: and whom, to the fatisfaction 
“© and admiration of‘ fome freinds of mine, 
“* | have thewed and expofed to a philofo- 
 phicall view and tryall. 


«¢ And, as lam informed by a merchant of 
credit living in London, there was in Lin- 
“ colnfhire, one mafter Dallifon} a gentle- 
“man that ufed grazing, who had three 
“‘fonnes borne deafe and dumbe, who 
“ made them all three graziers, and they 

© proved 
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“proved the craftieft in that way the 


‘country ever bred, &c. 


“One mafter Adams, in the eaft ‘of 
“ Kent, had two daughters, very hand- 
** fome, proper gentlewomen, which were 
“all the children he had, and they were 
“both deafe and dunibs~ ° 


“ A hufbandman of Shergington, with-_ 
“in a mile of Newport;,(Buckingham- 
“¢ fhire), had a _fonne and daughter, both 
“ deafe and dumb, 


“© A hufbandman of Tilftone Gin Che- 
“ fhire) about feven miles from Chefter, 
*‘ had two daughters, twins, that were both 
¢ deafe and dumbe,” &e. 
~ Bulwar’s Philoc. pp. 81—87. 


oe all thirty-one within his own know- 
ledge. 
N 2 Is 
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Is it not an object worthy of every e%- 
panded heart, to provide certain and im- 
portant. relief to fo many fellow-partakers 
of human nature, and in its effects to all 


their refpective connexions ? 


To render this. art univerfally ufeful, it 
is neceffary that fome ingenious young men 
fhould be inftructed and qualified to affift, 
and fucceed the prefent profeffors, and 
that a fund fhould be eftablifhed under the 
dire&tion of proper managers, to be applied 
to the purpofe of educating thofe whofe 
parents are altogether unable to defray 
{uch expence, and to affift others who can: 
afford a part but not the whole, by which 
means, all the deaf, however fcattered, 
might be collected, and taught, and confe- 
quently refcued from certain ignorance, 
from idlenefs, and from want,. as well as 

| every 


: 
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every defe& in fpeech (however inconves 
nient and violent) rectified. 


Mefirs. Braidwood have repeatedly des 
clared their readinefs to undertake to qua- 
lify a fufficient number of young men for 
the execution of fuch a plan. 


‘In an age diftinguifhed by fo many 
public charities, and ready to encourage 
every ufeful invention in arts and fciences, 
more efpecially in thefe kingdoms, which 
fo remarkably abounds with generous and 
noble inftitutions for the relief of almoft 
every {pecies of mifery ; where provifion 
¥s made for the prevention, or remedy, of 
fuch variety of evils, natural and moral 5 
(and indeed in every civilized country) the 
feelings of human nature cannot fail to be 
roufed, m favour of a well-direéted {cheme, 

N 2 of 
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of this nature; not can it be doubted but 
that a fund for this purpofe might ea/ly be 


raifed. 


A fund fairly fet-on foot, the proper and 
sudicious application of it clearly afeertained, 
muft, doubtlefs meet with ample encourage- 
ment from the very many well-difpofed, and 
opulent, whofe contributions, I am con- 
vinced, would. be ready for a defign of fo 
humane and beneficial.a nature. _ Under the 
direction of a refpectable governor and di- 
rectors for the management of the fund, there 
is every reafonto hopeand believe, thar, upon 
a proper application. to, THEIR MAJESTIES, 
it would originate in. the bounty and pas 


+ 


tronage of ‘the crowns, 


In addition to, the other acts of royal 
munificence which. reflect, peculiar dignity 
on both thofe illuftrious and amiable cha- 


racters, 
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racters, this new proof of their tendernefs 
towards every object of charitable atten- 
tion, we may be certain, would not be with- 
held.—If -by their gracious approbation 
and countenance, they fhould be princi- 
pally inftrumental in the-hands of Provi- 
dence, in tranfmitting to pofterity the be- 
nefits of this w/éeful and extraordinary in- 
vention, which hath been perfected in their 
reign (a. bleffing unknown in former 
ages); many, not only in this, but in ge- 
nerations yet unborn, may by a new and 
Jfingular mode, yield their teftimony to fuch 
exalted merit ; and even (otherwife) mute 
tongues and voices articulate a grateful 
tribute of acknowledgement to their great 
and royal benefactors. The forcible and 
extenfive influence of their virtuous exam- 
ples would, doubtlefs, (as it often hath) be 
very fenfibly perceptible in this inftance*. 

7 Sub- 


* T have lately been made acquainted with his Ma- 
jefty’s having been gracioufly p'eafed conditionally to 
N 4 give 


gaa! ae 
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Subf{criptions opened under the direction 
of the authority of the governor and di+ 
rectors; upon a plan fimilar (or perhaps 
preferable) to that of which a tketch is 
hereto fabjoined, mentioning that the con- 


tributions of the public, and the fole dif-° 


tribation of the fund is vefted in the faid go= ° 


vernor and direétors, and that thofe who 
with ‘their Connexions to partake of the 
benefits of this inftitution, muft apply to 
them, would probably be encouraged: by 
this means, the intereft might be forever 


fecured from becoming a finecure, and 


certain provifions made for the continuance 


‘of the/art. 


Some perhaps, whofe hearts are exempt 


from an incomvéenient degree of fenfibility, 


may poffibly object, that the utility hereof, 


give rool. per annum, out of his private purfe, for 
this purpofe. 
to 
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to thofe born of poor parents, is not very 
great, and as their feryiceablenefs would 
not be much enlarged in the lower {pheres 
of life, fo on their account [it would be of 
but little advantage—I deny both premifes 
and inference—Firft, their ufefulnefs is 
exceedingly encreafed, even for the loweft 
ftations, and particularly as domeftics, of 
which I have had feveral occafions to be 
convinced. Indeed no further argument in 
proof can be neceflary, than this, which 
every one muft allow, i. e. the perfon 
who knows what is faid, and can reply 
intelligibly, 4s certainly vaftly more ca- 
pable of receiving and executing commands 
_ than he who cannot do either. And as to 
his welfare, to alledge, that it is not of 
much importance on that fcore, is to fay, that 
for a rational creature to be made acquaint- 
éd with his duty and intereft as a mem- 
ber of fociety, the end and defign of his 
being, &c. isa matter of no confequence 


to 
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tohim. But, if the foul is immortal, ts 
not a poor man’s foul as much “ more va- 
lnable than the whole world,” as the foul of 
any Dives? Is it not an emanation from 
the fame Author of Being, who is no re- 
fpecter of perfons ?—Or are any fo thoughr- 
lefs as to fuppofe, that the * vital fpark 
of heavenly flame” is not alive in naturally 
deaf perfons!—But, upon a fuppofition 
(the moft execrable, as well as erroneous, 
imaginable) that the poor are not worthy 
of happinefs sere, or hereafter, is there 
any flation fo exalted, or fortune fo affluent, 
as to enfure a parent or a family from the 
beforementioned circumftance of the organs 
of hearing inachild,or near connexion, being 
deranged in foetu, or before birth, as is gene- 
_ rally the cafe with fuch perfons?—Then, let 
it be again obferved, that oe great end of 
this propofed inftitution is, to tranfmit to 


the end of time, for the benefit of every 


clafs, 
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«lafs, this infinitely beneficial method of 
‘communication.—I know no other proba- 
ble objections, except fuch fuperftitious 
ones, as formerly prevailed againf{t another 
remedy for a terrible calamity, which Pro- 
vidence moft mercifully favoured: the world 
with—I mean, z#oculation for the f{mall- 


pox. 


To thofe, in either cafe, the fame an- 
{wer is pertinent, viz. that every means 
which Providence points out, as allevia- 
tions of natural evil, it is the duty of men 


to embrace with gratitude. 


It is univerfally confidered (except among” 
favages) as naturally incumbent on parents in 
general, while they teach their children /o 
fpeak, to make them fenfible of their duty in 
every relation, of the fource from whence life 
and underftanding flows, of the chief end and 


defign 
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defign of our exiftence here; and to inftil 
into their minds the hope and expectation of 
a future ftate; this, all confcientious pa- 
rents, in a ftate of civilization, obferve; 
many ‘are indefatigable in inculcating thefe 
parts of knowledge; juftly thinking no 
pains too great, by which they -be ingrafted 
in their youthful minds :-—-Some capacities 
(it was obferved at firft)) require more cul-~ 
tivation than others; thofe therefore, 
whofe offspring, from peculiar circumflances, 
require much more attention to complete 
them, as “* beings of the next order to an- 
gels,” have received a greater charge, and 
more will be required, in proportion to 
their abilities, at their hands. But many 
are incapable of effectuating their good 
wifhes for their children born under thefe 
difadvantages; it therefore becomes, in 2 
manner, the duty of communities, in thofe 
cafes, to lend their combined aid to fuch 

parents, 
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parents, by enabling them to improve the 
extraordinary means Providence hath kind- 
ly afforded. 


The Lacedemonians, of old, regarded 
children as the property of fociety, and 
~wifely confidered it not only juftifiable, but 
expedient, and incumbent, to make the za- 
Sfrrubtion and qualification of the rifing gene- 
ration the care of the public, and of courfe 
obliged parents to deliver them into the 
hands appointed therefor:—If then, fuch 
as feemed to require no other advan- 
tages, or affiftance, than fuch as parents (7# 
thefe days) take upon themfelves to give, 
were deemed bound to be qualified by fo- 
ciety, for ufefulnefs here, and happinels 
hereafter, how much more muft it appear 
commendable to take fuch children out of 
thofe parents hands, who not only appear 
incapable of doing more for them than 
faftaining animal exiflence, but whole 


hearts 
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nearts muit ve rejoiced beyond meafure at 


the event! 


Senfible how much the love of fathion- 
able pleafure and diffipation prevail over 
the fublime and refined {peculations of phi- 
lofephy and religion, I am well aware that 
a comparatively great number of mankind 
will turn away with difguft from a fcheme, 
in which there is fo little to contribute to 
their own amufement, and that a plan for ° 
erecting a new houfe for an exotic finger or 
dancer, would intereft the bulk of mankind 
more than any defign for the improvement 
of the mind; notwithitanding which, there. 
are, doubtlefs, enough in this and every 
nation of a more elevated, and extenfive 
turn.—Tbe Royal Society have heretofore 
given encouragement to the progagation of 
the z¢beory of this art, and would doubtlefs 
‘countenance the eftablifhment of ‘s praéfice. 
STEN The 
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The Jearned, pious, and opulent body of 
| dignified clergymen, as well as numbers of 
that charaéier among all ranks of the laity, 
would certainly rejoice in promoting the 
means of making every foul acquainted 
with the Revealed Will of God, as well 
as capacitating them for focial communica- 
tion, the means of felf-enjoyment no lefs 
than of utility to fociety. That elegant 
writer St. Paul asks, with refpec to the 
means of /ulvation in general, ** how fhall 
they bear without a preacher 2” which, with 
due deference, may, in this inftance, be 
paraphrafed, Hoz fhall they (the naturally 


ae 


deaf) /earn without a teacher ?- 


The fatisfafion of al/ good men mutt 
furely be in proportion co their opportunities 
of beneficence. The reflexion that zot the 
immediate objects only (of this plan), but 
ihe refpettive circles of their connexions, 


muft 
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muft be greatly benefited, and made much 
happier, cannot but augment the fatis~ 
fation. As the pebble thrown into the 
calm, ftagnant lake, firft forms a fmall 
fingle ring, and thence extending takes in the 
whole furface, within its influence, fo will 
the contributions to this fcheme fo worthy 
of humanity, firft be felt with peculiar 
force, and in its effects comprehend the fe 


licity of many circles. 


By the accomplifhment of fome fuch 
plan (which will be executed if a favour- 
able difpofition in the public is not want- 
ing) one lefs evil will henceforth be found 
in fociety: For, amongft thofe who are 
not deficient in underftanding, there, zever 
- more, need be any dumb perfen. No ex 
preffions occur to me fo adequate to my own 


ideas, as thofe ufed by the zodleft, moral, 
4  -Eng- 
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Englifh poet *, on the principle of univerfal 
benevolence, with which I will clofe my 


reflexions on this fubject. 


In faith and hope, the world will difagree, 

‘«* But a//mankind’s concern is CHARITY ; 

s All must be fale that thwart this one 
“© great end; 

« And all of G ae that : BLESS ee 


‘© or MEND. 


* Pope: 
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Extra@s from various Authors, on the Sub- 
je& of Mefirs. Braidwoods’ Academy. 


—— 


sft, —Extrad from <Arnot’s Hiftory of 
Edinburgh. 


s¢ Of the Academy of Deaf and Dumb.” 


& PYESIDES the f{chools. and col- 
« leges of public inftitution, a fchool 
‘¢ of the mof? curious and important nature 
*¢ is taught by Mr, Braidwood, for it may 
§* be faid in effect to give the deaf to hear, 
* the dumb to fpeak.—-Mr, Braidwood 

O 2 | © firft 
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*< firft attempted this art about the year 
“1764 *. He began with a fingle pupil ; 
«he has now a number of pupils, moftly 
‘' from England, ‘but fome alfo from Ame- 
“rica: and his fuccefs in teaching them 
** has exceeded his own expectations. He 
*‘ begins with learning the deaf, articula- 
“tion, or the ufe of their vocal organs, 
‘and at the fame time teaches them to 
“write the charatters, and compofe 
** words of them. He next fhews them 
** the ufe of words in expreffing vifble ob- 
“ yeéis and their qualities: after this, he 
‘* proceeds to inftrué& them in the proper 
“ arrangement of words, or grammatical 
€¢ contruction of language. The deaf (Mr. 
“‘ Braidwood obferves) find great difficulty 
* in attaining pronunciation, but fill more in 


“¢ acquiring a proper knowledge of written 


* This is an error of the author or printer. It ws 
in 1760. 
66 , 
Janguage. 
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«© lanouage.—Their only method of con- 
“verfing (naturally *) is by figns and gef- 
“*tures: their ideas being few are (pre- 
“ vious to his infiruciionus *) confined to 
* vifible obje&ts, and to the paffions or 
“* fenfes ; the former of which they delineate 
“ by figures, the latter by geftures :—The 
“ connexion between our ideas and written 
“language being purely arbitrary, it is a 
“ very hard tafk to give the deaf any no- 
** tion of that mode of converfing, theirs 
‘6 being only hieroglyphical ; another {till 
“ oreater difficulty is to enable them to 
“ comprehend the meaning of the figura- 
“* tive part of language: for inftance, they 
_  foon underftand digh,-low, hard, tender, 
“ clear, cloudy, &c. when applied to mat- 


‘ter, but have not the fmalleft concep- 


* Thofe words in parenthefes in this page are not in 
the original, but were doubtlefs meant to be wader- 
food, by the author. 


O 3 £€ tion 
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“‘ tion of thefe qualities, when applied to 
“the mind.—Notwithftanding thefe diffi- 
“‘ culties, the deaf attain a perfe& know- 
‘‘ ledge of written language, and become 
“capable both of fpeaking and writing — 
‘* their fentiments in the moft diftin® man- 
“© ner, and of underftanding what they read: 
** being thus advanced, they are capable 
“to learn any art or fcience (mufic ex- 
** cepted), and to tranflate one language 
“into another ;—Mr. Braidwood’s pupils 
“are under his tuition from three to fix 
‘* years, according to their age, capacity, 
‘* and conveniency.—W hen we vifited this 
“© Academy, we found that the boys could 
** not only converfe by the help of the 
‘¢ artificial alphabet they learnt, by put- 
‘ting their fingers into certain pofitions, 
“but that they underftood us, altho’ per- 
“ fect ftrangers to them, by the motions 
“of our lips. Ina this manner, they ac- 
tually 
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bis tually converfed with us, returning 
an anfwer diftin@ly, yet flowly, viva 
*é yoce.—It is needlefs to expatiate upon 
“‘ the encouragement due to the author of a 
°© mode of infiruction fo ingenious, as well as 
‘¢ important to an unfottunate part of man- 
‘} kind. We cannot conclude without ex- 
‘© preffing our hopes, that this valuable art 
‘¢ does not depend upon the precarious te- 
“ nuré of a fingle life; but that Mr. Braid- 
‘* ayood has communicated fo much of his 
© method as to enable fome one to give 
 fimilar inftruction.” 

Arnot’s Hift. of Edin. p. 425. 


ee ee 


adly, Extraé& from Dr. Fobufon’s Journey 
to the Weftern Iflands pf Scotland. 

© There is one fubjec of philofophical 

*‘ curiofity to be found in Edinburgh, 

O 4 “© which 
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“‘ which no other city has to fhew; acol« 
“lege of the deaf and dumb, who are 
“ taught to /peak, to read, to write, and 
“to practife arithmetic, by a gentleman 
“‘ whofe name is |Braidwoed: the number 
“which attends him is, J think, about 
<< twelve; which he brings together into a 
“* little {chool, and inftruéts according to 
* their feveral degrees. of proficiency :—I 
“< do. not mean; to mention the inftruction of 
“the deaf as mew;—having been, firft 
‘* practifed upon the fon of a conftable of 
sé Spain, it was afterwards cultivated with 
«© much emulation, in England by Wallis 
“and Holder; and was lately profefled by 
“ Mr. Baker, who.once flattered me with 
** hopes of. feeing his method publifhed. | 
“© How far any former teachers: have fuc« 


** ceeded, it is not eafy to know, 


Phe 
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** The improvement of Mr. Braidwood’s 
6‘ pupils is wonderful: they not only /peak, 
. 6 qprite, and underftand what is written, 
‘* but if he that fpeaks looks towards them, 
‘© and modifies his organs by diftin® and 
<€ Full utterance, they know fo well what is 
*< fooken, that it is an expreflion /carcely 
¢< fourative to fay, They bear with the eye. 
«© That any have attained to the power 
‘“ mentioned by Burnet, of feeling founds 
® by laying a hand on the fpeaker’s 
© mouth, I know not; but I have feen fo 
“ much that 1 can believe more; a figle 
‘¢ word, or a fhort fentence, I think, may 
‘** pofibly, be fo diftinguifhed.— It will 
** readily be fuppofed by thofe that confi- 
“der this fubject, that Mr. Braidwood’s 
 {cholars {pell accurately: orthography is 
‘* vitiated among fuch as learn firf? to 
ff fpeak, and then to write, by imperfe& no- 
§ tions, of the relations between letters 


‘and 
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‘and vocal utterance; but to thofe ftus 
« dents every character is of equal impor- 
tance; for letters aré td them of fym- 
“bols of names, but of things; when 
i: they write they do fot reprefent a found, 
“‘ btit delitieate a form :—this {chool I vi- 
“* fited, and fourid fome of the fcholars 
‘* waiting for their mafter, whom they are 
‘¢ faid to receive at his entrance with {mil- 
ing countenances and fparkling eyes, de- 
** lighted with the hope of new ideas.— 
“© One of the young ladies had her flate 
‘© before her; on which I wroté a queftion 
* confifting of three figures to be multi- 
** plied by two figures; She looked upon 
«* qt, and quivering her fingers in 4 manner 
‘which I thought very pretty, but of 
“‘ which I know not whether it was art or 
* play, multiplied the fum regularly in two 
‘* lines, obferving the decimal place ; but 
** did not add the two lines together, pro- 
“* bably 
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« bably difdaining fo eafy an operation: \ 
*¢ pointed at the place where the fum total 
* fhould ftand, and the noted. it with fuch 
“* expedition as {eemed to fhew, fhe had tt 
*‘ only to write:—It was pleafing to fee 
*‘ one of the moft defperate of human ca- 
“ lamities eapable of fo much help.— 
“« Whatever enlarges hope will exalt cou- 
“rage. After feeing the deaf taught arith+ 
‘© metic, who would be afraid to cultivate 
the Hebrides?” 
Johnfon’s Journey to the Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland. 


gdly, Extra& from “* The Origin and Pro- 
grefs of Language” (by Lord Monboddo) 
publifhed 1773. 
“ARGUMENT. 
That articulation is mot natural to man.” 


aa : 


«© But 
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“ But what puts the matter out of all 
** doubt, in my apprehenfion, is the cafe 
“of deaf perfons among us; and their 
“* cafe deferves to be more attentively con- 
** fidered, that they are precifely in the 
“ condition, in which we fuppofe men to 
«* have been in the natural ftate: for, lke 
“* them, they have the organs of pronun- 
** ciation, and, like them too, they have 
“ inarticulate cries, by which they exprefs 
*« their wants and defires: they have like- 
** wife, by conftant intercourfe with men 
“‘ who have the ufe of reafon, and who 
“* converfe with them 7x their way, acquired 
“the habit of forming ideas (which we 
“‘muft fuppofe the favage to have ae- 
** quired, tho’ with infinitely more labor, 
“* before he could have a language to ex- 


** prefs them).”—** They (the naturally * 


* Underftood. 


deaf) 
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‘* deaf) want therefore nothing in order to 
“ fpeak but inftruction or example, which 
* favages, who invented the firft language, 
© likewife wanted :—In this fituation, do 
“¢ they invent a language, when they come 
““to perfe& age? (as itis fuppofed we all 
 fhould do, if we had not learned one in 
“© our infancy).—Or do fhey ever come to 
“ fpeak during their whole lives? The 
“© fa& moft certainly is, they mever do, but 
“communicate their thoughts by looks 
“and geftures, which we call figns, wale/s 
* they be taught to articulate by an art lately 
“ invented.” Vol. I. p. 177, 8. 


“] knew two profeffors of the art in 

* Paris; one of them Monf. [4dbé de 
“ Pipée, with whom I was feveral times, 
“and whole civility, and the trouble he 
‘“ took to fhew his method of teaching, I 
“ take this opportunity of acknowledging > 
| ‘the 
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‘he had brought one of his fcholars a fur- 
¢* ptizing length, and one of them I parti- 
~€ cularly remember, who fpoke fo plea- 
‘‘ fantly, that I fhould not have known 
“her to be deaf.—There is at prefent at 
** Edinburgh a profeffor of the fame art, 
‘* Mr. Braidwood, whom I know, and wha 
© has likewife been at the trouble of fhew- 
‘ing me cis method of teaching, which 1 
‘‘ very much approve.—He has taught 
“ many, with great fuccefs, and there is one 
‘6 of his fcholars, particularly, who is pre- 
“ fently * carrying on the bufinefs of a 
«¢ painter in London, and who both /peaks 
“and writes good Englifh.—But it is fur- 
‘* prizing what labor it cofts him to teach, 
‘s and his fcholars to learn, which puts it 
€* out of all doubt that articulation is not 


f only an art, but an art of moft difficul, 


* 1973 


% Ee ac~ 
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§ acquifition, otherwife than by imitation 
and conflant praéfice from our earlieft 
$$ yeats: for, in the firft place, it is difft- 
*€ cult to teach thofe fcholars to make any 
ys found at all; they at firft only breathe 
§* flrongly, till they are taught to make 
f* that concuffion and tremulous motion of 
the wind-pipe, which produces audible 
€* founds ; thefe are very har/h, low, and 
** outtural, at firf, and more like croak- 
** ing than a clear vocal found.” P, 179, 
~—f After this difficulty, which is not 
“ifmall, is got over, then comes the 
** chief labor, to teach them the pronun- 
“ ciation of the feveral Jetters; in doing 
¢ which, the teacher is obliged, not only 
 himfelf to ufe many diftortions and oti 
‘maces, in order to fhew his fcholars the 
*€ pofition and aétion of the feveral organs ; 
® but likewife to employ his hands to 


‘* place 
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*¢ place and move their organs, properly 
“while the fcholars themfelves labor 
“© fo’ much, and beftow fuch pains and 
“attention, that I am really furprized, 
“that with all the defire they. have to 
“ Jearn, which is very great, they fhould 
Sree EOC At fupport the drudgery ; and 
“am affured by Mr. Braidwood, that 
“if he did not take different methods 
‘with them, according to their different 
“* capacities, and the difference of their 
“organs, it would be impofible to teach 


“* many of them.” Prrere 


‘If therefore this art be fo difficult to 
“be learnt without imitation, even by the 
“* affiftance of the moft diligent inftru@ion, 
*< how much more difficult muft the inven- 
** tion of it have been ; thatis, the acqui- 
*‘ fition of it without either inftruction or 
“example! 


5 “* Having 
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« Having thus proved the fact (as I 
‘© think) inconteftibly, it will not be diffi- 
“cult to affign the reafons, and explain 
*€ the theory; for we netd only confider 
“with a little attention the mechanifm of 
** fpeech, and we fhall foon find, that there 
is required for fpeaking, certain pofitions 
“€ and motions of the organs of the mouth ; 
“ fuch as, the tongue, the teeth, lips, and 
‘© palate; that cannot be from nature, but 
“mutt be the effec of art; for their 
<¢ action; when they are employed in the 
** enunciation of {peech; is fo different from 
“ their natural and quiefcent fituation, that 
“ nothing but long ufe and exercife could 
*‘ have taught us to employ them in that 


es ways 


“To explain this moré particularly is 
‘* not necefary for my prefent purpofe; | 
** fhall have occafion to treat of it after- 


P “© wards 3 
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“‘ wards; but, who would defire, in thd 
‘¢ mean‘ time, to be better informed about 
“it, may confult Diony/ius the Halicarnaf= 
‘‘fian, in his Treatife of Compofition, 
‘¢ where he has moft accurately explained 
« the different operations of the organs in 
‘€ the pronunciation of the different letters ; 
“and whoever would defire to be fill far- 
“* ther informed, let him attend Mr. Braid- 
“‘ wood when he teaches, who, from bis 
“ praGice in that way, has learned to know 
°° more of the methani/m of languagé, thai 
<¢ any erammarian or philofopher.—+I fhall 
“only fay further on this fubje&, thar 
“¢ pronunciation is one of thofe arts of 
‘‘ which the inftrwments are the members 
“of the human body, like dancing, and 
‘another art more akin to this: 1 mean, 
<< finging ; and, like thofe arts, ét 2s Larni 
“ either by mére imitation (man, being a¥ 
“sas Ariftotle has told us, the moft imitative 
«of 
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é of all animals); or by teaching, as in the 
cafe of deaf perfons, but joined with 
‘ very conftant and affiduous prattice, that 
® being abfolutely mecefflary for the a- 
* quiring of any art, in whichever of the 


°° two ways zt 15 learnt,” | 


«¢ And here we may obferve, that it is @ 
«6 very falfe conclufion, to infer. from the 
“ facility of doing any thing, that it is a 
“© natural operation: for what is it that we 
‘¢ do more eafily or readily than fpeaking ? 
“¢ And yet we fee, it is an drt, that is not 
“40 be tatight without the greateft labor 
t and difhculty, both on the part of the 
‘¢ mafter arid the fcholar: mor to be learned 
‘“* by imitation without continual prattice, 
‘< from our infancy upwards: for it is not 
“to be learned like other arts, fuch as 
“ dancing and finging, by pradifing an 
“hour or two @ day, for a few years, or 


[> ‘c “hay 
P 2 perhaps 
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“* perhaps only fome months; but conftane 
“ and uninterrupted praétice is required for 
“* many years, and for every bour, 1 may 
“ fay, every minute of the day *.” 

Monboddo on the Orig. and Prog. of 
pa Lang. Vol. I. pp. 182, 183, 184. 


4thly, — Extra& from Mr. Pennant’s Tour 
through Scotland, in 1772. 

** On returning into the city, I called at 

© Mr. Braidwood’s Academy of Deaf and 

* Dumb, —This extraordinary profeflor 


‘‘ had under his care a number of young 


* As Lord Monboddo’s Treatife isa chain of argu- 
ments, and as cther proofs in fupport thereof are inter- 
woven with the above extracts, I have taken the 
libefty to adduce from the mixture fuch parts only as 
immediately relate to the point in hand, viz. of giving 
{peech to naturally or eventually deaf perfons, and fuch 
as are eff ntial to the propofed purpofe of this publi- 
cation. 


66 per- 
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“6 perfons, who had received the Prome- 
“ thean heat, the divine inflatus, but from 
“the unhappy conftruation of thetr organs 


“‘ were (until they received his inftruc. 


“A 


‘ tion) denied the power of utterance :— 

= every idea was locked up, or appeared 

‘§ but in their eyes, or at their fingers 

* ends, till their mafter inftruéted them in 

‘© arts unknown to us, who have the fas 

“ culty of hearing.— Apprehenfion reaches 

“us by the grofler fenfes ;—ibey {ee our 

** words, and our uttered thoughts become | 
“to them vifible; our ideas expreffed in 

“fpeech ftrike their ears in vain; their 

** eyes receive themas they part from ourlips: 

* they conceive by intuition, and {peak by 

“ imitation.—Mr. Braidwood firft teaches ; 
‘them the letters and their powers, and 

** the ideas of words written, beginning 

** with the moft fimple; the art of fpeak-. 

ing is taken from the motion of his lips, 

is 3 af his 
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‘his words being uttered /owly and dif- 
“© tindily :— When I entered the room, and 
“found myfelf furrounded With numbers 
« of human forms, fo oddly circumftanced, | 
“¢ felt a fort of anxzety, fuchas I might be fup- 
« pofed to feel had I been environed by an- 
* other order of beings: —/ was foon relieved, 
¢¢ by being introduced to a moft angelic 
“‘ young creature of about the age of fhir- 
“¢ teen. She honored me with her new ac- 
quired converfation, but I may truely fay, 
“© { could fearcely bear the power of her 
“ piercing eyes: fhe looked me through 
* and through: fhe foon fatisfied me that 
€ fhe was an apt fcholar: fhe readily ap- 
© prehended a// I faid, and returned an- 
* fwers with the utmoft facility. She read, 
“ the wrote well, Her reading was not by 
“rote. She could cloath the fame thoughts 
“ina new fet of words, and never- vary 
from the original fenfe. I have forgot 


6: the 
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§* the book the took up, or the fentiments 


s¢ fhe made a new verfion of, but the effects 


“ were as follows ; 


“¢ Lord Bacon has di- 
£¢ vided the whole of 
f* human knowledge, 
‘into Aiffory — Poetry 
“*— and Philofophy, 
** which are referred to 
** the tree powers of 
§* Mind, Memory—TImna- 
“* gination — and Rea- 
tf fon *. 


VERSION, 

‘S 4 Nobleman has 
*¢ parted the total of all 
‘© Man’s Study and Un- 
‘* derftanding, into a” 
“¢ Account of the Life, 
‘¢; Manners, Religion, 
‘Sand Cuttoms of azy 
** People or Country — 
*¢ Verfe or Metre—Mo- 
¢ ral or Natural Know- 
“6 Jedge, — which are 
*¢ pointed to the shree 
‘* Faculties of the Soul 
‘For Spirit:—the Fa- 
** culty of remembring—— 
‘¢ Thought or Concep- 
“tion — and Right 
t* Fudgement. 


«1 left Mr. Braidwood, and his pupils, 
é* with the fatisfaétion that mu? refult from 


* «¢ This was read by asother young lady, but that 
‘* which I heard was aot (e/s difficult, nor lefs faithfully 


6¢ tranflated.” 


Pennant, 


P 4 
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‘<a reflexion on the utility of his art, and 


“* the merit of his labors, who, after receiv- 


3 


n 


ing under his care, a being, that feemed 


¢ 


“ww 


to be merely endowed with a human 


¢ 


nN 


form, could produce the divina particula 


“aure (latent, and, but for his fall, 


A 
“ 


condemned to be ever latent in it); and. 


wn 
Nn 


who could reflore a child to its glad parents, 


oe. 
nr 


with a capacity of exeriing its rational 

“* powers, by expreffing founds of duty, 

€* love, and affection.” - | 

Pennant’s Tour through Scotland, Vol. 
Ill. p. 256. | 


Copy 
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Copy of the Farm of Prayer, taken from 
the mouth of the child (who bad been 
dumb) mentioned in p. 150, 

‘© O God! pardon all my fins, make me 
ec good and holy ;—blefs my father and my 
“< fifer, and all my friends :—keep me 
** from all evil, fin, and danger, and take 
‘f my foul to heaven when I die, for Jefus 
f° Chrift’s fake! Amen !” : 


(t4 A fpe- 
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A fpecimen of the degree of perfection ip 
written language, to which the naturally 


deaf are capable of arriving. 


Written by a deaf pupil of Mr. Braidwood’s 


without affiftance or amendment. 
** On feeing GARRICK atte 


** When Britain’s Refcius on the flage ap; 
°* pears, 

*© Who charms all eyes, and (/ am told) 
fall ears, 

é¢ With eafe the various paffions I eanitrace, 

** Clearly reflected from that wond’rous 
face; 

«* Whilft true conception, with juft action 
“* join’d, | , 

* Strongly imprefs each image on my 


«6 mind:— 


« What 
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ff What need of founds, when plainly I 
“* defcry 

** Th’ expreflive features, and the {peaking 
© eye: | | 

f That eye, whofe bright and penetrating 
Ae , 

** Doth Shakefpear’s meaning to my foul 
“ convey: : | 

** Belt commentator on great Shakefpear’s 
‘Ss text | 

fé When Garrick acts, no paflage feems per- 
£* plext. 

| i Oe 


\ 


N.B. The above lines appeared in fome 
of the London News-papers and Magazines 
of the time, viz. about the end of the year 
1708. | 


SKETCH 


OF 


A Plan for Perpetuating, and Extending 
the Benefits of the beforementioned im- 


portant Art. 


FIRST, 


» % HAT (in imitation of the gracious 


example of His Majesty) a fub- 
{cription be opened, for the purpofe of 
providing a fund for a public charitable 


inflitution. 


SECONDLY, 


That the fum fo fubfcribed be lodged itt 
the hands of refpectable bankers, or others, 
in the different parts of thefe kingdoms, 


unl 


i rm 
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until called for by order of the governor 
and directors, 


THUR DL Vy) 


That a Governor be nominated by nié 
MAJESTY, and a number of Dire&ors chofen 
by the Subfcribers, for the management 
of this ftock: 


FOURTHLY; 


That when a fum fufficient for the exé 
cution of this Plan fhall be raifed, the 
Governor and Direéors fhail immediately 
take the moft effe€tual meafures for efta~ 
blifhing a public Academy for the purpofes 
herein fpecified. 


FIFTHLY$ 


\ 
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¥ 
That, in order to prevent the intereft 
from beihg mifmanaged, or becoming a fine~ 
cure, no part of the fund to be appliéd 
but by written fpecial order ftom the Go- 


vernor: 


sae TH. yt, 


That no perfon be admitted to partake 
of the benefits of this eftablithment but 
fuch objects as, upon application, fhalk 
teceive a fpecial certificate of admiflion 


from the Governor and Directors. 


SEVENTHLY; 


That a$ foon as it fhall appear that a 
fufficiency will be provided, fuch a number 
of ingenious young men as may be deemed 
neceffary fhall be qualified, and contraéted 
with, without lofs of time, as Afijtants, 


and 


me APPENDIX 
and Succeffors—And the benefits of this 


inftitation fhall be imparted to a certain 


number of young. perfons as foon as pof- 


fille. 


